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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


LORD ERSKINE'’S COMPARISON. 
BY 8. P. N. 


Lord Erskine, at Woman presuming to rail, 

Called a wife a “tin canister tied to one’s tail;’’ 
And fair Lady Ann, while the subject he carries on, 
Seems hurt by his lordship’s degrading comparison. 
But wherefore degrading? Considered aright, 

A canister’s useful, and polished, and bright; 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

“Tis the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


HYMNS OF THE FOREST. 
BY ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


Hiymns of the forest! Wild notes and free, 
Rising like incense above the trees; 
‘Gushing from throats full of melody, 
Wafted away on the gentle breeze. 
Listen! Again the sweet music fills 
The fragrant air of this grand old wood. 
Gently it joins with the rippling rills, 
Praising the Author, the Source of Good. 
Hymns of the forest! That mellow lay 
Comes from the blue-bird, herald of spring; 
Rebin and thrush on the neighboring spray, 
Hasten their richest tribute to bring. 
The red-bird now adds his low, liquid strain, 
Swelling it into notes clear and high; 
While the sweet bob-o-link once and again, 
Carols an exquisite melody. 
Now the full chorus from tree-top tall, 
And low, dewy bush, ascends on high; 
While the green locust with quick, shrill call, 
Joins with the wood-pecker, drumming nigh. 
‘The song of the sky-lark, floating down 
As from a seraph, silvery, sweet, 
Meets the low chirps of the grass-hopper brown, 
Starting away from beneath the feet. 
Hymns of the forest! While they ascend, 
Author of beauty and song, to Thee, 
Here is the place with full hearts to bend 
To God, who hast formed the bird and the tree. 
Ever art Thou within and around 
Us, Thy dear children. Thy robe of light 
Gathers within its infinite bound 
The insect small, and archangel bright. 
Beloit, Wis. 





THE TWO LOVERS. 
BY GEORGE ELIOY. 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring: 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 
O budding time! 
O love’s blest prime! 
Two wedded from the portal stept: 
The bells made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 
White petals on the path-way slept. 
O pure-eyed bride! 
O tender pride! 
Two faces o'er a cradle bent: 
Two hands above the head were locked; 
These pressed each other while they rocked 
Those watched a life that love had sent, p 
O solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 
Two parents by the evening fire: 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife! 
The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees ; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past! 
The red light shone upon the floor 
And maie the space between them wide; 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, ‘Once more!” 
O memories! 
O past that is! 


HOW IS WOMAN TO BE GOT RID OF! 


Sinca Michigan entered the Union as 4 


good advice poured upon its head as now over- 
whelms it. From all parts of the country 


appeals ;—all bearing upon the Woman Suf- 
frage vote, to be taken by Michigan in the au- 
tumn. All the various writers begin by point- 
ing out, like lawyers addressing a jury, the 
remarkable intelligence of the tribunal which 
is to decide the case. Having thus compli- 
mented their audience, they proceed to com- 
pliment themselves by assuming to instruct 
that audience. This seems everywhere the 
fashion ; and since, as Miss Carolina Wilhel- 
mina Skeggs remarks in the “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” one might as well be out of the world 
as out of the fashion, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
must not fail of taking a hand in the advice. 

For the present, however, a single point 
seems sufficient. The consideration most re- 
lied upon, just now, by those who wish to 
caution the Michiganians against Woman Suf- 
frage, is not the general ignorance of women, 
nor their folly, nor their unfitness for military 
duty, but simply their demoralizing influence 
upon all mankind. Women, itis thought, will 
introduce “a new element of corruption” into 
politics and should therefore be kept out of it. 
It is not claimed that society is more impure 
where women mingle freely with men than 
where they are veiled and confined. It isnot 
claimed that literature is more corrupt since 
women took part in it. But it is claimed 
that public affairs form a sphere by them- 
selves; and that men, left alone, can handle 
them with some degree of safety, but that the 
slightest interference of women wiil bring new 
perils and new pollution. 

But the point that seems overlooked by 
these reasoners is a very simple one. What 
I would suggest to any intelligent citizen of 
Michigan is to inquire— Are these women, 
whose influence is so dangerous, residents of 
Michigan already? If they are, then you may 
be very sure that they are already exerting 
their influence, good or bad; and the only 
question is whether it shall be an open and 
honest influence, or one concealed, sly and 
furtive. If you wish to get rid of women’s in- 
fluence, banish them from the state at once. 
There is no other way to do it. Thus will 
you satisfy the New York Nation and all in- 
quiring friends. That is, if after banishing 
them, you build a Chinese wall around the 
State so high that no woman, not even Mrs. 
Dr. Mary Walker can climb over it; and abol- 
ish all postal communications, so that no wo- 
man can henceforth use the mails to mislead 
the males. Thus and thus only can you elude 
that “corrupting influence,” against which 
you are being solemnly warned from all quar- 
ters. If Woman truly is, as the “Gentoo Code 
of Laws’’ declares, “the most dangerous of 
wild beasts,” the sooner you banish her utter- 
ly the better. 

For you must understand clearly that yon 
cannot by any possibility let her in, and yet 
leave her “influence” outside. Well wrote 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli: “Woman will always 
have influence enough, if that were all. She 
needs only to be a good cook or a good scold 
to secure that.”. What she needs is “not 
merely an equal power with man—for of thai, 
omnipotent Nature will never permit her to be 
defrauded—but a chartered power, too fully 
recognized to beabused.” “Itis always best,” 
she elsewhere says, ‘‘to add open responsibili- 
ty where you must at any rate have concealed 
power.”’ This is, ia anut-shell, the sum and 
substance of the Woman Suffrage doctrine. 

Again and again and again, from the very 
beginning of the Woman Suffrage movement 
have its advocates pointed out these plain 
facts. We have shown the effect of the Sal- 
ique Law in France, excluding women from 
the throne;—the result being seen in a long 
series of profligate mistresses, governing the 
nation by low arts; instead of great and use- 
ful reigns of queens, like Maria Theresa and 
Elizaheth and Anne and Victoria. We have 
shown that our present American system was 
a Salique Law under Republicanism; com- 
pelling women to act by covert and indirect 
means instead of frank and open methods,— 
giving an encouragement to unfair arts, anda 
premium on corruption. Read in any Wash- 
ington letter the description of the women 
lobbyists of that city; and see how the very 
fact of their disfranchisement makes them 
more dangerous — compelling them to use 
tricks and cajolery, and what are called “the 
arts of their sex” because more honest means 
have been denied them. See, among the Tem- 
perance “crusaders,” the breaking forth, in 
wild excitement, of the influence which we 
have excluded from the rightful channels. 

Let the people of Michigan and every other 
state, look the plain fact in the face. Woman 





exists. She cannot be abolished out of exist- 
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ence, however conveniently and smoothly we 
might conduct scientific legislation but for her 
presence. Being here, what is to be done 


State, there has been no such accumulation of with her? The party of commonsense now 


proposes to do with her what has been uni- 
formly found best in dealing with all other 


proceed counsels, flatteries, remonstrances, | disfranchised classes ; to give her a recognized, 


limited, responsible power in the state; thus 

enhancing her influence for open good, and 

greatly diminishing her opportunity for covert 

ill. Never yet was there an enslaved class 

that did not punish its enslavers by develop- 

ing the covert sins which slavery creates, and 
the only way out of those sins is through the 
door of freedom. Let us take warning for our 

Republic from the picture that the keen satir- 

ist, Charles Churchill drew of the worst sin of 

royalty. 

“Women ruled all, and ministers of state 
Were at the doors of women forced to wait; 
bata who’ ve oft as sovereigns graced the 

and, 
But never governed well at second hand.” 
T. W. H. 
MRS. WILBOUR AND SOROSIS. 

Eprrors WoMAN’s J.URNAL :— The en- 
closed resolutions, embodying the sentiment 
of Sorosis, in the event of its President’s de- 
parture for an extended European trip, will 
not be without interest to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, we love so well and prize so high- 
ly. Very truly yours, 

Mrs, Amy T. WELD, Secretary. 

26 East 23rd St., N. Y. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Sorosis,the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas, We regret the absence of our + 
President, Charlotte B. W ilbour, who has 
left us to visit for a season in foreign lands, 
therefore: 

Resolved, That we hereby bear testimony to 
her marked ability and wisdom as a presiding 
officer, and our sincere appreciation of her 
love for and devotion to Sorosis, and that we 
shall miss her graceful and dignified presence 
in all our meetings. 

Resolved, That we commend our esteemed 
President, as the representative of Sorosis, to 
the good will and friendship of all trans-At- 
lantic Associations and people of kindred 
aims, and bespeak fur her that helpful inter- 
change of sentiment which will lead to added 
unity of interest between friends of progress 
in the old world and the new. 

Resolved, That we wish her a safe journey, 
a pleasant sojourn and a cordial welcome 
home. : aA A 
THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN---IMRs. STANTON 

IN NORTHVILLE. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton addressed the citizens of Northville on 
the Suffrage question, on the evening of May 
22, and was greeted by a large and interest- 
ed audience of our best citizens. 

After the lecture, a meeting of those inter- 
ested was appointed for the next morning to 
organize a Suffrage Association. Mra Stan- 
ton was present, her noble face as good a 
campaign document as was ever circulated ; 
and she assisted us with advice and sugges- 
tion gained by her large experience. 

We are extremely proud of our President, 
Rev. Luther Lee, D. D., a well-known veter- 
anin the anti-slavery cause, and one of the 
first Orthodox clergymen in the country who 
admitted a woman into hispulpit. He assist- 
ed at the ordination of Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and preached the sermon on that 
occasion. Dr. Lee was residing at that time 
in Syracuse, having charge of a church there, 
and frequently exchanged with Antoinette 
Brown, who preached in South Butler, Wayne 
County, after her ordination. He was the 
target of the scorn and ridicule of his associ- 
ates in the ministry, with one honorable ex- 
ception. A Baptist clergyman, whose name 
was Palmer, stood by him, commended his 
course and shared to some extent the odium. 
May it be remembered to him in Paradise ! 
And now, Dr. Lee, crowned with the snows 
ofseventy-four winters,proves that in the ashes 
of his youth still live its wonted fires, and 
gives the great weight of his influence, gained 
by along, useful and noble life, in favor of the 
enfranchisement of Woman. 

One argument against giving the women 
of Michigan the ballot is, ‘“That they do not 
want it.” Of course that is no argument at 
all, but is fully as good and logical as any oth- 
er thatcan be urged. But itis not true that we 
do not want the ballot. The women of Michi- 
gan are awake on the Temperance question, 
aud are rapidly learning that it wouid not re- 
quire half the self-denial to deposit a clean piece 
of paper in a very dirty place, if need be, that 
it does to “camp down,” day after day, before 
bar-rooms and saloons to try by moral suasion 
to stay the tide of ruin which is putting a 
skeleton into every house in the State. Iam 
astonished at the evidences of the mental 
growth of women within the last two months, 
in my narrow circle of observation. If the 
men of Michigan decide that the women shall 
not be enfranchised, they have done a very 











unwise thing to put this question, by the ac 


tion of their representatives, before the peo- 
ple. The “dame school” contained the germ 
of university education for Woman. The ad- 
mission that she might learn the alphabet, is 
the origia of the clamor at the portals of the 
College. In that case, the effect is remote 
from the cause, more remote than the presen- 
tation of the possibility of the ballot for Wo- 
man can possibly be from possession, even if 
the decision of November is adverse. But 
given aglimpse of the “may be,’’ no matter 


how diligently we strive to obliterate it, there 


is constant recurrence of the vision, and ever 
with added splendor and loveliness. 

Six months of agitation will enable the 
women of Michigan to see the length and 
breadth of the birthright of which they are 
defrauded, and if the popular vote is adverse 
to their Interests, the place of future Legisla- 
tors in the State will not be sinecures. By 
our “continual coming” in armies of peti- 
tioners from every school district, we shall 
so “weary” our brethren that they will per- 
force and of sheer weariness rise and give us 
the loaf. 

But we hope for present success and are 
willing to labor for it. Lucy L. Strout. 

Northville, Mich. 


WOMEN IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


There are ninety-five ladies in Michigan 
University, distributed through the different 
departments, as follows: 

Literary Departments—Seniors 7, Juniors 8, 
Sophomores 11, Freshmeni8. Total 44. 

Select Studies 5, Pharmacy 4. Total 9. 

Medical—Seniors 8, Juniors 29. Total 37. 

Law—Seniors 2, Juniors 3. ‘Total 5. 

In all 95 

Miss Nancy Hiil, of the Medical Class, grad- 
uating in March, will settle in Dubuque, Iowa; 
and Mrs, T. S. Lawrence in Emporia, Kansas. 

Jane M. Slocum, of the Law Class, will re 
sume her situation as teacher of Metaphysics 
and Science of Government, in Howard Col- 
lege, at Union Springs, New York. Mary P. 
Stockbridge, the other member of the Law 
Class, will remain in Ann Arbor to study an- 
other year, ye 


WOMEN IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


According to the new Year Book there are 
at present fifty-nine ladies in the different de- 
partments of Boston University, exclusive of 
those in the preparatory departments. The 
distribution is as follows: 

In the College of Liberal Arts......... 4 








In the College of Music..............- 9 
In the School of Law............+. nce. 2 
In the School of Oratory.........++. 15 
In the School of Medicine............30 


This is somewhat remarkable, considering 
the fact that most of these schools and colleges 
are only in their first year. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BENTON HARBOB. 


Epirors JournaL:—We have a Suffrage 
Association in good working order at this place, 
and if you will send me some sample papers 
I can get you upa club. Would like them by 
our next meeting which is a week from rext 
Monday evening. I enclose slip of organiza- 
tion. Truly yours, 

O. 8. Witey, Sec. W. S. Asso. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF LAWRENCE. 

Wm. L. Thompson, Esq., of Lawrence, lec- 
tured before the ‘Lawrence Woman’s Club” 
last week, upon the laws which relate specially 
to women. . 

The members of the club were highly pleased 
with Mr. Thompson’s clear and concise expo- 
sition of the old English law, and also of stat- 
utes since male in Woman’s favor down to the 
present time. 

Mr. Thompson thinks that Woman’s enfran- 
chisement cannot be far distant, when such fa- 
vorable property-laws can be made as those 
passedin April last. He thinks that, hence- 
forth, marriage settlements will be made in the 
husband's interests, instead of the wife’s, as 
heretofore. M. EB. M. 





HOW WOMEN VOTE IN ENGLAND. 


It is an error to suppose but few women 
would vote if they could. We have facts to 
the contrary in England, and from the better 
classes, so called. It is said none but the low- 
est order of women would vote. We know 
better—the high character of the women 
earnestly demanding the ballot refutes the as- 
sertion. The London Examiner says: “In 
sixty-six municipal elections, out of every 1000 
women who enjoy equal rights with men on 
the register, 516 went to the polls, which is 
but 48 less than the proportionate number of 
men. And out of 27,949 women registered, 
where a contest occurred, 14,416 voted. Of 
men there were 166,781 on the register, and 
90,080 at the poll.” The Lraminer thereupon 
draws this conclusion: ‘Making allowance 
for the reluctance of old spinsters to change 
their habits and the more frequent illness of 
the sex, itis manifest that women do exer- 
cise the franchise as freely as men. 


— 

| CONCERNING WOMEN, 
| Mile. de Rothschild has just passed her ex- 
| amination as a public instructress, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe has returtied from 

Florida to her summer home in Hartford. 

| Mrs. Harriet D. Walker,at the recent Lyon 
District Conference was liceased to preach. 


| Mrs. Martha Littlefield has bequeathed $90,- 
000 to found a Seaman's Hospital at Newport. 
Mrs. Shufeldt has been licensed as a preach- 
| er, by the Western Avenue Methodist church 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Ingraham English, of Brooklyn, has 
not yet found her son, Fred, who was kid- 
napped by the liquor sellers. 


Clara Barton, the well known Army nurse, 
has arrived at Worcester, but is confined to 
her bed by nervous prostration. 


Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett is to deliver the ora- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Hillsdale 
County Pioneer Society, which will be held 
at Hillsdale, Mich., June 10. 


Miss Kate Field did a thoroughly generous 
and unselfish act last week in traveling to Bos- 
ton to read “Hood's Bridge of Sighs,” for the 
benefit of her old lecture manager. 


Miss Jacobs, of Sappemeer, has passed the 
examination for a medical degree with the 
greatest success. She is the first lady who 
has achieved the distinction in Holland. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves preached in Earlville, 
Ill., last Sunday. Her sermon is spoken of 
in terms of the highest praise by those who 
heard her. Miss Graves is now preaching at 
Peoria. 

Miss Helen Bigelow, of Boston, has been 
appointed a delegate from the Massachusetts 
Society to the Sixth International Convention 
of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, at London. 


Mrs. J. B. Curtis, of Portland, has sued 
for divorce and put a $50,000 attachment on 
her husband's property for libel in charging 
her with adultery. If she is injured who 
can blame her? 


Mrs. C. C. Lathrop, “a rising star and an 
aspirant for pulpit fame,’’ read an interesting 
essay on ‘‘Woman’s Work in Missions,” be- 
fore the Methodist State Convention of Mich- 
igan, last week. 

Miss Skillings, of New Hampshire, has ap- 
peared in Portland, and claims as her own 
seven acres of land, worth millions of dollars, 
in the very heart of the city. She claims to 
be a descendant of Thomas Skillings, one of 
the original settlers in 1651, 





Miss Nancy Dillingham, who has been con- 
nected with the American Asylum for the 
Insane at Hartford for thirty years, and has 
been assistant matron for twenty-two years, 
has just died at the age of seventy-two. She 
was deaf and dumb, but was a woman of re- 
markable intelligence. 


Mrs. C. W. Haskins has laid the “corner 
stone” of an Orphan Girls Free Home, at 385 
Warren Avenue, Chicago, where she proposes 
to take young girls from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and provide for them a home, 
where education and industry may save them 
from destitution and sin. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Soule is achieving a great 
success. The Slar of the West says that 
“those who are interested in the triumph of 
our principles, not only in a religious but an 
educational light, will be glad to know that, 
so far, the success of the General Superinten- 
dent of the Woman’s Centennary Associa- 
tion has been uninterrupted.” 


Mrs. Tenney, Secretary of the Michigan Pi- 
oneer Society, has received, as contributions 
to its cabinet, a valuable autograph letter of 
Chief Justice Chase, written in 1833 when he 
was a young man; andaletterfrom Governor 
Morris, of New York, one of the framers of 
the Federal Constitution, dated in 1803. 


Mrs. S. A. Gifford, President of the Praying 
Woman’s Temperance Union of Worcester, 
has published a card saying that she entered 
into the temperance movement with the dis- 
tinct avowal that while she regarded labor in 
the saloons as important, she did not think it 
was the first to claim the efforts of the women, 
and could not feel it her duty to lead the 
bands. 


Mrs. Vassall, who has just died at Worces- 
ter, was a sister of Miss Clara Barton, and 
was the first Northern woman who welcomed 
the Old Sixth at Washington after its fa- 
mous march through Baltimore. She lived 
at Washington all through the war, and de- 
voted herself to the soldiers in the hospitals, 
where undoubtedly she contracted the dis- 
ease which caused her death. The Univer- 
salist society of Washington have passed reso- 
lutions of sorrow at her death. 
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SHALL WOMEN VOTE IN CHURCH MAT- ; When the desert land is made a fruitful | older ones, and that it falls to the childless | 


TERS’ 


The Young Men's Christian Association of 
Jersey City Hights have shown liberality and 
courtesy by having, unsolicited, made me an 
honorary member, with permission to take 
books from their library, which is really fine 
though not large. A well-arranged catalogue 
accompanied the ticket of membership. | 

limproved the first opportunity to take | 
out a book, and, of course, it was one that 
had a present use. It was the “Annals of the 
Classis of Bergen of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and of the Churches under its care; 
including the Civil History of the Ancient 
Township of Bergen, in New Jersey.” 

As Bergen is now a part of Jersey City, 
called the Hights, aud as my home and | 
church are there, it is no matter of surprise | 
that I called for this book first. I learned 
much of a historical and local character from 
it, but was particularly interested in the his- 
tory of the division of the Dutch churches, 
and in the judgment finally rendered against | 
the secessionists by Chiet Justice Ewing in | 
1831. Let me give the clause thatI read with | 
most interest. 

It was objected that the choice was unlaw- 
fully restricted to the male members in full 
communion. It appeared from the minutes 
of the classis of Bergen, seven years before, in 
1824, that a request was made by certain 
members of the “English Neighborhood” 
Church, that the following resolution should 
be adopted. 

Resolved, That the mode heretofore used 
for electing elders and deacons in the church of 
English Neighborhvod be, and is hereby al- 
tered, and that in future, the members of the 
cousistory shall be chosen by the male mem- 
bers in full communion. 

Hence the note of the Judge, and the above 
mentioned clause, upon which the Judge re- 
marked: 

Whether the term members has been held 
in practice in the Dutch Church in general to 
extend the right of Suffrage to females as well 
as males, I have not found in the evidence 


| 
| 


| 





recise information. It cannot be said there 

as been in that congregation, any custom or 
usage, which has given a construction to the 
constitution including females in the right to 
vote.... Where or how, then, is it shown 
that the females were accustomed to vote in 
the choice of these officers, or were entitled 
to do so? Icannot say from the evidence, 
that the rights of any persons have been le- 
gally withbeld. On the part of those, if any, 
who may here have been affected, we hear no 
complaints. 

And so, because there seemed to him uo 
precedent in the churches in favor of women 
voting, and because no woman was found ob- 
jecting to the usurpation of her right to a voice 
in the church, the learned Judge gave his de- 
cision against the votingof women. Is it 
strange that in a State where women once 
voted in political affairs, they should think it 
their privilege to vote in church matters? 





Whether women vote for President or Gover- 
nor, or not, surely the women of every church 
should have a voice in saying who shall be the 
religious teacher of hereelf and her children, 
and as the years roll on, this right will be con- 
ceded in every branch of Zion. 

In the liberal churches, the right is already 
acknowledged, and in many of the so-called 
evangelical churches women already vote on 
church matters. When right and not might 
governs, equity will prevail in this matter. 
Then tbe other, often the larger portion of 
the church members willspeak and vote upon 
ehurch matters, and the whole church be 


blessed in the results. 
PueBe A, HANAFORD. 
No. 5 Westcott Place, Summit Avenue, Jer- 
sey Cily. <a oes , 


WOMAN'S EXCUSE FOR BEING. 
Part II. 


If the aforesaid critics should succeed in 
convincing us that God has given to man 
many proper aims, to Woman only one, we 
may still inquire whether, in considering the 
perpetuation of the race, quantity alone should 
rightly be taken into account, or whether 
quality should not also be regarded. Wheth- 
er it is better, for instance, that in one of our 
city precincts should be born twenty children, 
if those twenty bear a bappy resemblance to a 
Newton, an Elizabeth Fry, an Abraham Lin- 
coln, a Floreace Nightingale; or two hundred 
children if they resemble the multitudes of 
degraded people who reel through our alleys 


field, to whom should the change be aceredit- 
ed? Tobim who carried thither a bag of 
grain, a bowlful of apple and peach seeds? or 
to him whose wise and continued care made 
it possible for the seeds to grow, the grain to 
ripen, the trees to thrive? 

To whom is the world most indebted for the 
historian Gibbon? To the mother who bore 
him, and then by constraint of circumstances 


teacher’s lot to instruct them in the physical | 
as well as mental needs of their daughters, 

even to beseech them not to allow these | 
daughters to be sacrificed to a false ambition, 
we may feel assured that the welfare of the | 


| next generation depends somewhat upon the 


(which means a “fond” husband) left him to 


the chances of a sickly frame and incompetent 


| attracts women to it. If, therefore, in any 


servants; or to the aunt who carried him to | 


her own home, watched over him with un- 
ceasing vigilance, nursed him through many 
a perilous illness and raised him to a health- 
ful youth ? 

Where a large family of children have been 
decently brought up, make inquiry and you 
will find that some childless woman has helped 
to perform those maternal duties which the 
mother could not possibly perform alone. 

Even alittle child can perceive beneficent 
motherliness where the physical relation exists 
not. Itis not asking much that our censors, 
who write down laws and principles for us 
with so free and vigorous a hand, should do 
the same. 

Well do I remember the judicious teaching, 
the loving care exercised by a maiden aunt in 
the family of her brother, where, in my child- 
hood, I was a frequent guest. The mother 
was all that could be desired, physically, and 
the children numbered eleven. She was neith- 
er judicious, intelligent nor sweet-tempered. 
But her deficiencies were largely compensated 


by the wise and affectionate aunt, who had | 


tact enough to train the children by a much 
higher standard than the mother’s, and yet 
teach them agreater respect for that parent 
and a more ready obedience to her than she 
ever could have won forherself. It wasto the 
mother that the babies clung, but the little 
child, the growing boy and girl, the youth and 
maiden, all turned to the aunt for amusement, 
for literary instruction, for sympathy in sor- 
row and in joy, for help of every kind. She 
it was who formed their characters; she 
whose counsels were remembered long after 
she had left this life. 

It is evident that such cases are not rare. 
Beloved and admired as this lady was by her 
contemporaries, because of her excellent so- 
cial qualities, I never heard a comment on her 
unselfish devotion. It seemedto be taken as 
a matter of course that, the children being 
numerous, the aunt should supply all that was 
beyond the mother’s power. 

Should these two women be accepted as 
types? The mother, of women who fulfill 
the proper destiny of Woman; the aunt, of 
those who fail of it? Can any intelligent ob- 
servur fail to see that the higher offices of ma- 
ternity were performed by the aunt, while the 
mother could not even form a conception of 
them ? 

Yet such cases are notthe strongest. Shall 
we look for motherly feeling and the fulfill- 
ment of Woman’s mission among the degrad- 
ed women, to be found in all cities, who aban- 
don or abuse their children, or among the 
spinsters who gather these forsaken ones and 
fold them to their bosoms, touched by the 
helplessness of infancy and won by its loveli- 
ness even in the midst of foulness ? 

Surely these censors who undertake to 
teach women their duty, know not by person- 
al observation that of which they presume to 
speak. But let us notbedisheartened. Even 
our writer in the Old and New has a misgiv- 
ing that men are not fully qualified to judge 
on all the affairs of women. He says of the 
occupation and education of women: “It 
should be a jury of mothers who should sit on 
these questions.’”” A jury of women! Yes, 
the light is penetrating dark corners; a ray 
has illumined his mind. ; 

But the questions of education and occupa- 
tion are to be decided for women. Why is 
not a jury called to decide such questions for 
men? Ah! it never entered into his mind 
that just as much as the man is so should the 
woman be free to decide according to individ- 
ual preference and the surrounding circum- 
stances. Perhaps after a long course of med- 
itation on the principles of human freedom, he 
might be willing to accept, instead of a jury to 





by day and prowl after their prey by night, a 
disgrace to our religion, a peril to the very ex- 
istence of our civilization. Yet, according to 
our critics, in the first case a large proportion 
of the women of that precinct will have ‘‘fail- 
ed of the great end of their being,” and in the 
second they will have fulfilled it. 
Far be it from me to depreciate the offices 
of maternity. Through them, high and holy 
feeiings are often awakened, and wisdom and 
sweetness more efficiently taught than by any 
other experience. But does a large develop- 
ment of maternal feeling always accompany 
the physical relation? And may not such 
feelings exist in the absence of that relation ? 
We are all acquainted with childless women 
whose motherly hearts brood over children 
with warmer and more devoted love than even 
the mothers feel; whose lives are spent in 
ministrations zealous and tender, which neith- 
er ask nor expect reward. 

Granting that women are of no account, ex- 
cept in their relation to the next generation, 
is it these maiden women who have failed to 
fulfill their destiny ? 


decide, a commission to investigate, collect 
facts and report for the benefit of the commu- 


where men are concerned. 


Page 381. 
ty of condition among counsellors is supposed 


interests of the school-girl may be as well un- 
derstood by the childless woman, who gives 
the best strength of her being to the care of 
her scholars, whose work by day and medita- 


intellect, the kindling of noble aspirations, the 
proper development of mind, morals, man- 
ners and body, as even by the matrons who 
are as richly endowed as our critic demands. 
More than this, knowing that these matrons 
are sometimes so absorbed in the care of their 
little children that they cannot keep them- 








unmarried women of the present. 
Unquestionably, a true marriage supplies 
the best conditions fur Woman as for Man. 
Unquestionably, inclination as well as reason 
country, there be many unmarried women, | 
something must be seriously wrong. It would | 
be wll for those who are in the habit of dic- 
tating and also for those who are expected to | 


accept that dictation, to inquire whether this 


| evil may not arise in part from vain attempts 


to control the exigencies of modern society by 
the traditions of the past. 

MARGARET J. BURLEIGH. | 

SHORT-SIGHTED MRS. SWISSHELM. | 

Dear Journat.—Don’t you think Mrs. 
Swieshelm is short-sighted that she cannot see in 
this Temperance Crusade, one of the greatest 
means to our end that has arisen for a long 
time? If she reads the speeches of the women 
from time to time, and of the men who are aid- 
ing them, especially of the ministers, she will 
find that they are rapidly coming to acknowl- 
edge that if women had the ballot they coud 
do what they want. 

I am not a Crusader, but I recognize in the 
movement a power‘and design so great and 
wonderful, that I stand amazed and see with 
Cowper, that indeed 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


He has planted his footsteps in this terrible 
sea of intemperance and he will ride triumph- 
ant on the storm that is being raised in public 
opinion. 

Women are being brought forward in a way 
they little expected. The men are being made 
to see and feel that women are a power, and a 
good one too, to have behind thethrone. Wo- 
men and men too, are being educated up to the 
sticking point ; and yet Mrs. Swisshelm writes 
as though she thought they were degrading 
themselves. 

Now I can’t help thinking that they are en- 
nobling themselves and not only themselves 
but all womanhood. I think she will find her 
simile of the sheep and the mallet an erro- 
neous one. We cannever go back to where 


| 
| 





nity ; such being considered the proper course | 
“A jury of mothers, and no one should be | ties, it is no wonder that this pioneer in the 

adjudged to have reached that symmetry of | army of science regrets the lacking in her 

development which gives wisdcm here, who knowledge. 

has not nine children and one at the breast.” | 


Here [ would not only suggest that a varie- | — 


to insure wiser counsel, but protest that the | would put a stop to the wanton destruction 


tion by night tends to the awakening of their | 


elves fully informed of the condition of the ' ever departed. 


we were on this subject, for, though drinking 
can never be utterly abolished, yet the present 
generation will be benefited, and our children 
and children’s children will thank God for this 
Crusade. 

The fact that a man can sit bya red-hot 
stove longer than the women can kneel in 
the snow may be true in some cases, but as 
men and women have died for a principle be- 
fore, so they can again, and I should not be 
surprised if they do it in this case. The con- 
duct of the saloonists and brewers, last Friday, 
and the arrest of the forty-three ladies on Sat- 
urday by order of the Mayor of this city, has 
aroused public sentiment in an unprecedented 
degree, and I am beginning to think that this 
is the religious war that has been foretold for 
the last ten or fifteen years. I trust the predic- 
tion will not be fulfilled that “our streets will 
run with blood,” but I have full faith that God 
will speed the right. M, GraHam. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

One of the ladies who, in consequence of the 
earnest endeavors of some of the Professors of 
the University of Edinburgh, have lately re- 
ceived a partial education in medical science, 
writes to The Scotsman, describing the advan- 
tage she and others have obtained from the as- 
sistance thus given, in a manner which can 
only induce regret that instruction put to such 
good account should have been grudged in any 
degree. The lady is engaged at Yedo in train- 
ing a class of Japenese ladies in that branch 
of medical practice which in Japan, and 
throughout the East, is regarded as the pro- 
vince of women alone. While these ladies are 
apt and attentive students, they are at present, 
says their instructress, absolutely ignorant of 
anatomy and physiology, and are therefore 
quite unfit to comprehend and cope with any 
cases of difficulty which may arise. Having 
; pupils intrusted with such serious responsibili- 








| BOSTON WOMEN NEEDED AS VOTERS. 
If the women of Boston had votes they 


| of trees and needless disfigurement of the 
Common. They would ascertain the names 
of the men who abuse their trust bya Vandal- 
|ism which is utterly without excuse, and 
vould vote them out of office at the earliest 
| possible moment. We have not heard a sin- 
gle woman justify or excuse the outrages late- 
| ly committed on Tremont:Street. All are 
earnest in condemning them. But we fear 
| that the gentlemen of ihe State House will 
| postpone Woman Suffrage till the evil is past 
remedy and the glory of Boston Common for- 











JUNE & JULY, 
VISIT 


“OAK 
HALL,” 


BOSTON, 


FOF, 


BOYS 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S 
CLOTHING. 
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G. W. Simmons & Son, 


32 to 38 NORTH STREET. 
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THE NEW 


EXCELSIOR LAWN - MOWER! 


Greatly Improved “for 1874. 


IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 
LAWN-MOWER IN THE WORLD, 
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Wie ale ‘ AN 
It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park, and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 


Four sizes for hand-power; Four sizes for 
horse-power. Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 

Also Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, 
Seed-Sowers, Garden and Field Rollers, Churns, 
Weather- Vanes, Shovels, Hoes, Rakes, Grass-Shears, 
Grass-Hooks, Toy Tools, Plough Castings for repairs, 
Mowing -Machines, Hay-Tedders, Horse - Rakes, 
Scythes and Snaths, Grindstones, Grindstone-Irons, 
Manure and Spading Forks, together with the largest 
variety of Tools suitable for Farm and Garden use to 
be found in this country, at the lowest cash prices. 

Also Pure Peruvian Guano, Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, Fine Ground Bones, and Grafton Mineral In- 
sect Destroyer, at 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 49 North Market St., and 46 Mer=- 
chants Row, Boston, Mass, 

21—4t 


20 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced ‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, lil,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
20—13t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for tableof con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street. New York. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great siffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whvle system. Three rotrles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Writé for cir- 
cular and testimonials, Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure, Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. RS. LINUS BELCHER, 














THIRTY-THREE REASONS WHY 
Everybody Should Buy the Celebrated 


“WEED” 
PER, 


. Itis no humbug, and warranted to give perfect 


BECAUSE 
satisfaction. 


2. We have had 15 years’ experience manufacturing 
and perfecting them. 
3. We have secured patent rights on the most impor- 
tant improvements. 
. It has proved reliable, practical, and become g 
staple article. 
. It is awarded the highest premiums at all exhibi- 
tions. 
It possesses so many merits over all other sweepers, 
. The boxes and covers are made of the best black 
walnut. 
It is neat, light, strong and will last a lifetime, 
It is well finished, and smooth inside and out. 
10. It has bevelled sides to prevent the escape of dust, 
11. It has covers that will not bend, get out of shape 
and break off. 
12, The corners and edges are nicely rounded and fin- 
ished. 
13, They are put together with screws instead of sta- 
tionary rivets. 
4, The brush can be raised or lowered and adjusted 
to fit the carpets, 
15. The brush can be lowered until it is entirely worm 
out. 
16, It has the patent plates, guards and counter-sinks 
to prevent clogging up. 
17. It has the improved serpentine brush and is longer 
than others. 
18, The brush can be taken out ina moment if neces- 
sary. 
19. The brush revolves more rapidly than any other, 
20, It sweeps much closer to the edges and corners. 
21, It has guards to prevent marring the furniture or 
paint. 
22. It sweeps both ways, under beds, sofas, tables and 
chairs, 
23. It is easy to empty, and will not fap around and 
24 
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scatter the dirt. 
. A delicate lady or child can sweep carpets with- 
out exertion. 

25. It runs easier, sweeps cleaner, and does not wear 
the carpets. 

It raises no dust or lint to stifle and irritate the 
lungs. 

It saves all dust from furniture, books, drapery 
and ornaments, 

It saves the most disagreeable labor of housekeep- 
ing. 

. Its cost is trifling compared with the comfort it af- 

fords, 

- You would never be without one after using it. 

. Its simplicity, utility and durability cannot be sur- 

passed, 

32, The manufacturers are responsible and reliable for 

all they recommend, 

33. All mechanics and traders will advise to buy the 

Weed Sweeper. 


PRICE, $38.50. 


OTIS H. WEED & 00, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 
25 COURT STREET, Boston. 


28 8 8 8 B 


(= For sale by all th inci rpet 
and House Furnishing wee = 


Liberal terms to the trade. Agents wanted every- 
where, 22-38 +. 











7 Le aA IMT Tag 
ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prerared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 


411 Washington Street. 
1b— 
WONDERFUL 














HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers; 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mas 


Cali Early, Send for Frice List. 





25 eowly Randolhh, Mass, 
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ANNUAL MEETING CALIFORNIA WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Anniversary of the California | 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Mercan- 


previous to their convening at Sacramento, | 
and also by frequent correspondence with | 
them, through our indefatigable Correspond- | 
ing Secretary, urging upon them “‘respectful | 
consideration” and action in regard to the | 


dependence, in promulgating which to the | ter hatred of “Liberty, Equity, Fraternity,” is | 


world, our Fathers were gifted with inspira- 
tion, and “builded better than they kuew.” 
We have no cause to be disheartened at the 


| seemingly slow progress we have hitherto | 
| claims of Woman, seconded by the efforts of | made, but have every reasOn to be hopeful for | fall dead before the commonsense of the 


to the demagogue a friend who sticketh closer | 
than a brother. The talk about “poor young | 
men” and the hostility to “kid gloves” would 


tile Library Hall,San Francisco,on Wednesday, | gy, independent delegation of ladies from San- | the future. Great reforms are not the work | 4 merican people, were not The North Amer- 


April 29, at 10 4. m, and continued through | 
two days and evenings. 

In the absence of Mrs. C. M. Palmer, the | 
President, Mrs. Mary F. Snow was tempo- | 
rarily elected to the Chair, and forthwith pro- 
ceded to appoint the usual Committees. 

While the Committees weie ii session Mrs. 
Mary J. Collins read letters from Sydney 
Hudson, of Salt Lake, who wrote that the “wo- 
men of Utah appreciated the ballot and the 
great need was study that the right of fran- 
chise might be well used ;” also a spicy com- 
munication from D. B. Norton, of Calistoga, 
who “longed to see the time when Woman 
could do as she pleased without reference to 
what some man thought about it.’’ 

Mr. Fersie, of San Francisco, then spoke 
earnestly upon the justice and necessity of 
Woman’s enfranchisement. 

The Business Committee submitted resolu- 
tions condemning the ‘ Utah Bill,” and recom- 
mending a memorial to Congress thereupon, 
tirging the election of women as School Super- 
intendents and members of Boards of educa- 
tion, and requesting the Governor to bestow 
the office of Regent of the University of Cali 
fornia upon some competent woman on the oc- 
currence of a vacancy. 

These resolutions were ably discussed by 
Mesdames Duniway, Baker, Kingsbury, Bal- 
lou, Hughes and Messrs. Collins, Fersie, But- 
ler and Gibson, and were finally adepted. 

During the discussion of the resolution, re- 
lating to ‘Taxation without Representation,” 
spirited remarks were made by several speak- 
ers, commending the action of the Misses 
Smith and Abby Kelley Foster. Hon. John 
A. Collins paid a glowing tribute to the latter, 
who was his early friend and coadjutor in the 
anti-slavery reform. 


FIRST EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. Mary F. Snow, Recording Secretary of 

the California State Board of Control, sub- 
mitted the following Annual Report: 


Daring the past year the Board has held 
thirty-six meetings, four of which were quar- 
terly, ten special and twenty-two adjourned. 
Having declared vacant the offices of two 
members who had introduced discord at our 
Jast annual gathering, the preliminary work 
of the Board was to fill their places by the 
election of persons in sympathy with their 
aims, who, bringing with them fresh enthu- 
siasm, helped to cheer the active workers who 
had hitherto sought to act for the best interests 
of the society, and striven to make the Con- 
vention a success. Thus reinforced, with 
unabated zeal the Board has been legitimate- 
ly, though quietly, pursuing the interests that 
were committed to its charge. Unity of 
purpose, and unbroken harmony of action 
have characterized its sessions, which have 
been occupied in devising plans for the fur- 
therance of the cause. 

Accordingly, at our meeting of May 9, a 
brief circular, signed by the President and 
Secretary, urging the Suffragists of California 
to united action for creating public sentiment 
in favor of Woman’s enfranchisement, was 
prepared and circulated on postal cards 
throughout the State. 

_At the regular quarterly meeting of June 
27, there was also adopted another compre- 
hensive and carefully prepared document, 
signed by all the officers of the Board, de- 
signed to influence the action of nominating 
Committees for the California Legislature. 

This Circular was sent to each member of 
the several nominating Legislative Commit- 
tees, throughout the State, accompanied by a 
brief note, calling attention to the disabili- 
ities of Woman, and expressing the bope 
that, in their selection of candidates, her 
claims would not be ignored, Frequently, 
also, the more prominent members were vis- 
ited by a delegation from our Board, urging 
upon them the importance of our movement, 
and generally an appreciation and sympathy 
with our aims has been expressed, which is a 
pleasing indication of the rapid growth of 
public sentiment on the subject. 

On Saturday evening, October 4, a special 
meeting was called to consider the question 
of sending delegates to the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be holden in New York, and 
also a report of vur work. Whereupon we 
appointed Mrs. E. C. Sargent, then in Wash- 
‘ngton, as our delegate, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Mary J. Collins, was in- 
structed to furnish a synopsis of our work in 
the past, also by telegram a friendly greeting 
signed by Mrs. M. A. Lewis, President of the 
State Board of Control, and a letter from 
Mrs. Mary F. Snow, its Recording Secretary, 
which were forwarded and read at the Con- 
vention during its sessions. This action on 
our part resulted in the appointment of Hon. 
A. A. Sargent and Mrs. M. A. Lewis as their 
Vice-Presidents for California, and of Mrs. 
M. J. Collins as a member of their Executive 
Committee. 

At a special meeting, November 28, two 
Woman Suffrage petitions were adopted, one 
to Congress, the other to our Calitornia Leg- 
islature. The first was iramediately forward- 
ed to Washington, and subsequently present- 
ed to Congress by Hon. A. A. Sargent, and 
referred to an appropriate Committee. The 
last urging three principal points; viz., Wo- 
man’s eligibility to official positions on edu- 
cational boards and to clerical offices, a 
change in the Probate laws, and a Constitu- 
tional Amendment conferring the ballot on 
Women, was sent to Sacramento early in De- 
cember, and presented to the California Leg- 
islature by Hon. Henry Edgerton, of the 
Senate, and by Hon. W. A. Aldrich of the 
Assembly and referred to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, 

Trusting to the ability and disposition of 

at Committee to do us justice, the Board 
asked for no oral hearing, but through per- 

Sonal calls upon the most influential members 





of the Legislature, by a Special Committee, 


ta Clara County Society, our masculine Leg- 
islators were induced to pass bills making her | 
eligible to educational offices, and also grant- 
ing property rights tomarried women. Upon 
the clause in our petition, asking for a Con- | 
stitutional Amendment, no action whatever | 
was taken. Otherinterests, which to usseem | 
of minor importance, occupied the closing 
hours of their sessions. Yet, for the advoes- 
cy of our claims so far as considered, we are 
especially grateful to Messrs. Edgerton, Pen- 
degast, Roach and Finney of the Senate, and 
Messrs. Aldrich, Coggins, Barton, Wickman 
and others of the Assembly. 

Early in January, letters were addressed by 
the Secretary to each of the California Sena- 
tors, condemning the Freylinghusen Utah 
Bill and subsequently resolutions in relation 
thereto, were adopted by the Board, and cop- 
ies of the same were sent to each of the Pacif- 
ic Coast SefM&tors, also a brief’ Memorial to 
Congress was forwarded to Hon. F. A. Sar- 
gent,,our faithful friend and coadjutor, to be 
presented by him to that body. 

Finally, the Board has enlisted the sympa- 
thy and aid of Mrs. Duniway, of Oregon, as 
our agent in the interests of the State Asso- 
ciation, hoping thereby to create an earnest- 
ness of purpose and unity of action that should 
be felt in this Convention and result in per- 
manent good. 

Thus has the Board steadily endeavored to 
faithfully discharge the duties devolving upon 
it, trusting that their labors may be ultimate- 
ly crowned with success. 

Respectfully submitted by MAry F. Snow, 
Rec. Sec. Cal. Board of Control. 


At the close of the Report, Mrs. A. J. Duni- 
way, editor of the New Northwest, of Port- 
land, Oregon, was introduced by the President 
and spoke substantially as follows: 


Mrs. President. I desire to remove the 
common impression concerning the Woman 
movement as being opposed to the rights of 
Man. It is reallya movement for human 
rights. When men separate from the society 
of women, they put asunder what God has 
put together. Politics has become a filthy 
pool, and the aid of Woman is required to as- 
sist in purifying it. Whatever elevates Wo- 
man ennobles Man. Woman’s influence will 
yet remodel the Republic. She is soon to 
have the ballot, not only because itis just that 
she should have it, but because the interests 
of the Republican party require it. That par- 
ty was in the throes of dissolution after the 
war, and, in order to save it, negro suffrage 
was inaugurated ; now to save it, Woman Suf- 
frage will be adopted. The establishment of 
Granges assists greatly in the education of 
Woman. The Good Templars, Daughters of 
Temperance, etc., also help to accustom wo- 
men to take part in public affairs, and by July 
é, 1876, I predict that Woman will get the bal- 
ot. 

SECOND DAY SESSION. 

Mrs. M. A. Lewis, President of the State 
Board of Control, read her Annual Report, 
embodying that of the Treasurer and Corres- 
ponding Secretary, from which it appeared 
that the financial condition of the society was 
good and that the Board had issued, through 
its most efficient Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary J. Collins, 251 letters and received 
115 in response; also four circulars of more 
than 10,000 pages on political organizing and 
other questions, and 200 of the “May Tract.” 
In conclusion she congratulated the Associa- 
tion upon the passage of the Education Bill, 
adding that ‘It had been one of the principal 
points urged in all our petitions.” In response 
to the great petition of over 5000 names for- 
warded to the Legislature of 1872, a Bill, sub- 
mitted by the Board, making women eligible 
to every position in the School Department of 
the State, passed by a large majority in the 
Assembly, but failed to reach the Senate. 
Now that it has passed both branches of the 
Legislature, there is cause for the deepest sat- 
isfaction, and since the end is attained she 
cared very little whohad the credit of achieve- 
ment. An address to the Convention, from 
several, of the leading ladies of Salt Lake, 
giving favorable accounts of the working of 
Woman Suffrage, and its beneficial educatinz 
influence on the minds of the women, and 
thanking the California Society for its interest 
in opposing the disfranchising act in Con- 
gress, was then read by tie Corresponding 
Secretary. Other letters were read from 
Prof. Carr, of California University, regret- 
ting inability to address the Convention; Col. 
Winchester, including an eloquent poem ; Gov. 
I. M. Campbell commending and indorsing 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming; Virginia Rus- 
sell, editor of Santa Barbara Index; Rosina 
Dupee, of Sacramento; Prof. Wm. Denton, of 
Massachusetts; John Taylor, of Tuolumne 
County; J. L. York, of Santa Clara, and the 
Oregon Woman Suffrage Association, all of 
which, with the resolutions and speeches in 
full, will be published in the New North- 
West. 

SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

The following letter was read by the Presi- 
dent: 

SAN Jose, CALIFORNIA, 1874. 

Mrs. Mary F. Snow—DEaAR Mapam :—I 
take great pleasnre in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your kind note of the 22d inst., ex- 
tending to me an invitation to be present and 
participate in your Annual Meeting. I regret 
that lam compelled, by the pressure of my 
professional duties, to reply that I cannot in- 
dulge the hope of attending the meeting. And 
my absence will be the more regretful to me 
from the reflection that I shall lose more 
thereby than the Convention could gain by 
my presence. 

Allow me to express the hope that the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention will be character- 
ized by harmony, intelligent zeal, a pronounced 
discretion, and an inflexible purpose to sink 
all personal feelings of discord, minor matters, 
and side issues generally,and move onward to 
the attainment of the full fruition of our com- 
mon labor and hope. The eyes of the people 
are upon you. The war we are now waging 
for the abolition of Woman Slavery, is the 
most oy the most chivalrous, the grand- 
est struggle that the Ages have witnessed, or 
that the pen of thé historian will ever record. 
It is the legitimate development of the prin- 


of a day, but often the growth of ceuturies 
But in this cause the signs of the times indi- 
cate that the pioneering is about finished. 
Our opponents bave reached their last ditch. 

For myself neither detraction, nor calumny, 


ner slander, nor misconstruction of motives, | 


nor social ostracism, nor aught that may 
come, shall stop my pen, or still my voice, or 
paralyze my arm, in doing what I can for 
Woman’s Enfranchisement; 1 am satisfied 
to serve as a private for life, in that grand 
army of human freedom, and to secure as re 
ward, only the prescient consciousness that 
when our banners of victory flash in the sun- 
light of a not distant future, then will our 
men be purer, our women nobler. Then all 
those forms of vice and immorality that are 
the legitimate results of Woman's subjection, 
such as prostitution, intemperance, gambling 
and corruption in bigh and low places, will 
no longer pollute our social system. 
Yours for the Right, 
C. C. STEPHENS. 

Mrs. Duniway was then invited to the plat- 
form and made an excellent address, answer- 
ing the objections commonly urged against 
Woman’s Enfranchisement. 

Rev. Dr. Gioson, of San Francisco, who 
had listened with interest to the spirited de- 
bates upon the Resolutions, came forward 
and enthusiastically declared himself in favor 
of the cause. A reply to the attack of Sena- 
tor Laine, pending the recent discussion of 
the Educational! Bill in the California Legisla- 
ture, by Mrs. Snow was omitted to give place 
for important business before a final adjourn- 
ment. The following officers were unani- 
mously elected, with Vice Presidents for each 
county: President, Mr. P. J. Shafter; Secretary, 
Mrs. Lena Clarke; Board of Control, Mrs. 
M. A. Lewis, Hon. John A. Collins, Mrs. E. 
S. Sleeper, Rev. Herman Snow, Mrs. C. M. 
Palmer, Hon. John M. Days, Mrs. Mary J. 
Collins, Mary F. Snow, Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, 
Mrs. E. G. Leavitt, Mrs. Lena Clarke, E. A. 
Lewis, Mrs. R. M. Beverly, and Miss Henri- 
etta Lewis. 

Additional resolutions having been adopted, 
on motion the Convention adjourned sine die. 

. M. F. 8. 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND HIS ALLIES. 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
there exists in America such a creature as the 
demagogue, it is worth while to ask, occasion- 
ally: Who helps him to hold his position? 
Who are efficient allies ? 

Not his fellow-demagogues, certainly. 
Men of this stamp may unite for a time; but 
to be a demagogue is to be selfish, and the 
instict of selfishness is separation. Sooner 
or later, each one must look out for himself; 
rogues quarrel and honest men get their 


rights. 
Nor is the radical, as such, a profitable ally 


for the demagogue. No doubt the two class- 
¢s have some points in common aud some- 
times travel by the same road. They often 
have the same foes, the “gentlemen of proper- 
ty and standing”—such as mobbed Garrison. 
Their methods are often much alike; both 
classes use denunciation and even personali- 
ties. They may even have doctrines in com- 
mon; for the demagogue, seeking fresh issues, 
often snatches at those of the radical; and 
the radical often finds the views of the dema- 
gogue plausible, because they are in the mi- 
nority. It is one of the inconvenient results 
of a life of agitation that you are tempted to 
measure merit by martyrdom, and forget 
that even thieves may be crucified. In fact, 
the habits of the platform—the native soil of 
both demagogue and radical—make both of 
them rather sensational, disposed to hasty 
conclusions and piquant denunciations; so 
that many a demagogue begins with a large 
element of the radical, while many a radical 
ends with a flavor of the demagogue. Iknow 
very noble men who have atudied popular 
effect so long that they have insensibly ac- 
quired some unfair and clap-trap ways. And 
I should be sorry to think that there were 
more unscrupulous politicians in the country 
than some old fellow-laborers of mine on vig- 
ilance committtees and in fugitive slave cases, 
in years gone by. “He is an uncommon 
scoundrel,” said Theodore Parker to me once, 
of one of these gentry; “but he loves liberty.” 
And the analysis was perfectly correct. Yet, 
after all, the two elements are antagonistic. 
The demagogue as such is selfish and the rad- 
ical unselfish: and sooner or later there is a 
parting of the ways. 

But the true ally of the demagogue, the 
man upon whom he can always count and 
who always facilitates his existence and fights 
his battles for him, is of quite a different or- 
der. It is the man who believes that he and 
he alone is the demagogue’s sure antidote— 
the bigot of conservatism, or, as we used to 
say, in a word too vigorous to be spared, the 
“hunker.” He it is who points all the dem- 
agogue’s arguments and supplies the shock- 
ing example for his most extravagant asser- 
tions. As, during the war, whenever the 
Free States were hesitating, some new out- 
rage of the Slave Power renewed their 
strength; so whenever the demagogue’s in- 
fluence is languishing, there comes up the 
startling extravagance of some immortal Fed- 
eralist, some constitutional Tory, and all the 
demagogue’s hopes revive, and he cries, “I 
told you so.” Stuart Mill helps the dema- 
gogue very little, for very soon they part com- 





ciples of our Revolutionary Declaration of In- 


ican Review and its imitators always to be | 
| counted upon for allies, furnishing phrases | 
, that seem to justify these follies. The last 
| number of this Review, for instance, endorses 
| Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's vagaries more unre- | 
| servedly than any English critic has yet done, | 
| so far as I have seen; more thoroughly, it i: 
| probable, than Mr. Stephen himself does, since | 
it is pretty plain that he writes partly for the 
amusement of the game and to see what peo- | 
ple will say about it. And what an unspeak- 
able boon to the demagogue, what a cam- 
paign document, “to be showered broadcast | 
among the masses,” must be the closing pas- 
sages of the vindication of Hamilton in the 
same Review. 

“He |Mr. Parton] also tells us ‘Hamilton ‘ 
wes flattered ceaselessly by the bar, the bench, 
the college, the dining room, pulpit, and bu- 
reau’—in other words, that all the learning, 
culture, experience of life and of business, all 
the wealth and respectability of the country 
were on his side.”’ (P. 415.) 

That is to say, there is nothing even “‘re- 
spectable” in the country outside the pro- 
fessional, the learned, and the dinner-giving 
classes. Why, Carlyle’s “respectability that 
keeps a gig” was a generous and liberal for- 
mula compared to this; for many a thriving 
farmer and mechanic might come within the 
magic circle on those terms. Stand aside, 
demagogue; your opponent is doing your 
work for you. 

It shows how rooted in the American mind 
is the respect for intellectual training, that 
even such extravagance as this cannotdestroy 
it. Never have I seen in America a public 
assembly where a visible deference was not 
paid to high education of professional pres- 
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AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on = 
subject. Printed from new ¢ pe, and illustra 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps 





The work originally published under the title of 


Tuk New American Cyclorepia was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide cireu‘ation whieh 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
| the signa) developments which have taken plree in 

every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thercugh revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled Tuk AMERICAN CYCLOP &DIA 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful # 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and ¢ 
conventence and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have cecurred, involving 


national changes of peculiar moment. The elvil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happil 
been ended, and a new courre of commercial ond in- 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are In every one’s mouth, and of whose 
l.ves every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great batties have been fought and important sleges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preseeven 


only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 


used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopadia, with the same 
plan and compasaas its predecessor, but with a far 


greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
coon in its composition as have been suggested 
y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 


In preparing the present edition for Gone, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest Inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical eventa. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
prelimivary labor, a'd with the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination, 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 





tige, up to the moment when the possessor of 
these advantages flung away his opportunity 
by his own folly. For with this instinct there 
comes, fortunately, another instinct, which 
points out that even an ignorant man who 
has faith in the American idea of political 
equality is a safer leader for Americans than 
the most learned man who believes in dis- 
franchising all outside of his own social circle. 
Here is the demagogue’s opportunity; here 
he steps in, whenever his betters have re- 
fused to lead. Knave he may be, but nota 
fool; and if you give him an advantage you 
may trust his shrewdness to use it. 

In my poor judgment, the thing most need- 
ed to be taught in our colleges is that knowl- 
edge, like noblesse, imposes certain obliga- 
tions. The man of education is the natural 





the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
embrace a!l branches of science and of natural his 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume, It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages. fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
ographic Maps, 


Price and Style of Binding. 





In extra Cloth, per vol...++.++ coer eceveovees eee 85.00 
In Library Leather, per v0l..seccesecesceccsevece 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... cccceeeeeeee 7.00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per vol....« . 8.00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol ---1000 
In Full Russia, per v0l.ccecccceccseeeeees ++ +10.00 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, un- 
tii completion, will be issued once in two months. 





leader of American affairs; everybody wishes 
him to lead, nobody grudges it He has nom- 
inclly but one vote, and he certainly needs 
but one, for practically he has a thousand. 
He has such opportunity of influence, through 
press and platform, that his mere personal 
vote is the smallest element in his power; 
while to the ignorant man the vote is all in 
all, But the educated American holds this 
power on one simple condition; that he 
should be faithful to the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Government, even as Lincoln de- 
fined it—“of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” As soon as he forsakes this 
and begins to go about lamenting because he 
cannot limit the right of Suffrage to himself 
and his cousins it is all over with him. He 
instantly suggests a very natural distrust of 
the whole class he represents, and the acepter 
he abandons passes for the moment into the 
denagogue’s hands,—Independent. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills o 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 











THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examications. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, eituer 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 








pany; but Fitzjames Stephen, with his bit- 
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*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis on 
application. 


First CLA88 CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
18—8t 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattlé Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
well | furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &+. 


Woman’s Medical College 
- OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


: 4129s a Ay cor mer 
Bes, SSS ENS Ole Gesest: 
NEW YORK. 


the c 
Students of this school can attend linfos 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary = 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical im 
ing in the New York pooner which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Secs 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York bmw 4 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 6, 1874. 
; NOTICE. | 


Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's | 
JOURNAL are earnestly ree uested to send in their eub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


Eacn eubecriber will find the date at which hie sub- 
soription expires on his peper When he pays hisan- | 
peal wutncrition, the changed date of the paper will 

his receipt. Dee | 

NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNat, for eale at 
A. Te ft Mower’s News Room, Jones’ Block, East | 
Locust St. | 


—_— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Joumnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subseribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $0). 

‘We call special attention to our new premium of @ 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 








RETURN—SAMANA AND BOSTON. 


_—— 


The return from Tropical sunshine to a 
chronic state of east wind is not pleasurable 
to the senses. But the return from southern 
exile to the centers of civilization is so bap 
py that it makes up for all deficiencies of cli- 
mate. Here in Boston we have not the deep 
blue sky of the West Indies, nor the woods 
and hills of fair Samana. But we have intel- 
lectual hights, and the color of thought and 
culture whose absence makes the Tropics dull. 

Our return was ata busy time. Anniver- 
sary week stood immediately before us, with 
ite inevitable work. Atits end was appointed 
the closing festival of the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, Yesterday brought with it the la- 
bor and responsibility of the Woman’s Peace 
Festival, now becoming an occasion of anau- 
al observance. All this was much in contrast 
with the dreamy days passed in solitary study, 
or in téte & téte with one unvarying compan- 
jon. But that time and this were good after 
their kind, and the long quiet, much needed 
and hard to attain here, will give strength to 
draw upon in busy days to come. 

T find in my portfolio a Samana letter, 
written for the JouRNAL, of which I was 
forced to be myself the bearer, no earlier op- 
portunity offering. I print below a part of it, 
to attest my affectionate remembrance of 
things at home, and also to give a little 
glimpse of my life during the interval of ab- 
sence juet ended. And to-day I can only say 
further that [I return with unaltered interest 
to all the dear objects of these later years of 
work. Suffrage looks to me nearer than ever, 


spread out like a fiat parasol. Having beard | was drawn, to shake my belief that the right 


and read so much of these, one wished to | 


| pause and contemplate them. But the view | if wielded by the hand of Woman. 


| came in a struggle for life or death, to get your 
horse down something like a mud ladder, | 
without breaking bis neck or yours. The | 
feat required all the mind and all the body 
you have. So good-bye, tree ferns,to be en- 
joyed at another time, if atall. And when 


| one came back, one recalled the gloom and 


majesty of the tropical forest, the feathery | 
bamboos, the tent like mangoes, the columnar 
palms. But one said: “Thank God, I am weil 
and safe.” 

So much for distant Samana. And now, 
from the heartof New England, the writer of 
the letter can say again: “Thank God, I am 
here and am safe.’’ J. W. 


—_——-_— 


AN ADDED HELP FOR MICHIGAN. 


Everything seems to favor our cause in 
Michigan. But the last, best thing we give 
below. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began the 
work, years ago, by striking out the word 
“obey” from its marriage service; then it li- 
censed women to preach; then gave them a 
vote, by adopting the principle of lay delega- 
tion. 

All this was to be expected in a church where 
Bishops Simpson, Haven and Bowman are 
avowed advocates of Woman Suffrage. But 
the greatest thing they have yet done for Wo- 
man is the resolution we print below. 

We have waited long for the Church to 
wheel its great army of women into line, on 
the side of their own political right and 
the reformation of Society. It is the one 
power we need toensure success, and the sure 
sign of its coming is from the Methodist Con- 
ference of Michigan. Allhailtoit! L. 8. 


WELL DONE, METHODISTS! 


The following resolutions were passed unan- 
imously, on the 28th of May, by the Michigan 
State Convention of Methodists, in session at 
Jackson, Mich. 

Whereas, The Legislature of Michigan, at 
its recent session, submitted to the electors of 
the State a proposition to amend the State 
Constitution so as to admit the women of Mich- 
igan to the elective franchise ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention recognize the 
action of the Legislature as a step towards a 
higher and purer administration of the Gov- 
ernment of our country, and we hope the pro- 
‘vision will be adopted. 


oe 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The most important event of the year, the 
Michigan Campaigu alone excepted, is a 
discussion of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States Senate on the 29th ult., and the vote 
afterwards taken upon it. A bill for the territo- | 








and with it the era of universal peace and jus- 
tice. And itis blessed, to come, from what- 
ever beauties of nature, to a place in which 
individuality isso free, and associated effort 
so harmonious and happy, as inour beloved 
city of Boston. 
SAMANA, April 14, 1874. 

My Dear JouRNAL:—What sort of a fos- 
ter mother is she who, after a five week’s ab- 
sence, for the first time turns to salute 


are not, save as individuals may make their 
own record, I ought, by rights, to have been 
longing for you daily and hourly. A glimpse 
of the trim little sheet, with its distinguished 
list of initials, T. W. H., L.S., H. B. B., and 
£0 On, with its column of facts “Concerning 
Women,” and with its many spicy sayings 
and doings. What would I give for it? Much 
at this moment. But to give is morally more 
blessed than to receive, and as I cannot have 
the JouRNAL, the JOURNAL shall have me 
for a little. 

Know then, dear Print, that there is a spe- 
cial reason why I should commune with you 
today. The wind blows furiously from the 
northeast. It rains like Boston. It clouds 
and sulks like Boston. And we, suddenly 
condensed in our vaporising tropical island, 
are forced to remember the hole of the pit 
whence we were digged, with some difficulty 
indeed, when we started on this cruise. This 
is the first rainy day we have ever seen in the 
Tropics. Take note then that when it rains 
here, it does rain. Take note also that even as 
temper is a universal human infirmity, so the 
northeastefly blast is at times permitted to de- 
vastate the very Edensof the world. You en- 
dure this visitation (for I know you have it) 
at home behind glass windows, and with a re- 
frashing fireside to cheer you. Glass, there is 
none here. We have shut the wooden shut- 
ters on the storm side of the house. My favor- 
ite north light is abandomed for to-day, but I 
sit before an open window, myself not over 
warm, and see the stormy magnificence of the 
Bay, and think of dear home, and whether it 
ever pays to leave it. 

Our home for the present is perched upon a 
small hill on the right of the town of Santa 
Barbara, which is usua'ly spoken of as Sama- 
na. Our modes of access to the town are 
twofold. Wecan go by water, in less than 
ten minutes,or by land on horseback in some- 
thing more than that time. The descent of 
the hill, and the winding path are formidable 
till you get used to them. Your heart flutters 
as your horse picks his way around the steep 
narrow bridle-path for the first or second 
time. But if you ride much in this neighbor- 
hood, the other hills out-Herod this one, and 
you learn to go up and down with asort of 
composure, being always told that the horses 
never stumble, which indeed they rarely do. 
But nowhere in Europe do people attempt 
such perils without a leader at the bridle of 
every horse. I confess to being a timid rider, 
and grieve that this infirmity, not wholly un- 
pardonable in a grandmother, does at times 
diminish my enjoyment of things most won- 
derful and beautiful to see. The other after- 
noon, for example, our way, we cannot call it 
a road, led us past some tree ferns of wonder- 
ful beauty. The tall slender tree bears at its 


rial organization of Pembina being under dis- | 
cussion, Hon, A. A.~ Sargent, of California, | 
moved to add the word “Sex” and strike out | 
the word “Male,” so that the clause would | 
stand as follows. 


' 
“Provided that the Legislative assembly shall not 
at any time abridge the right of Suffrage, or to hold 
office, on account of sex, race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude of any resident in the territory.” 


Mr. Sargent of California, supported his mo- 
tion in a speech of great ability, quoting the 
National Republican platform, the Amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution, the expe- 
rience of Wyoming, the Woman’s Temperance 
Movement, the principles of Democracy and 
the analogy of Congressional anti-slavery leg- 
islation, as arguments for establishing Woman 
Suffrage in the Territories. 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, seconded Mr. Sar- 
gent, and urged the propriety of trying the ex- 
periment of Impartial Suffrage inthe Terri- 
tories, especially in this one so far North that 
only a frugal industrious population could exist. 
If it prove to work badly it can be repealed 
by a future Congress at any time. If it prove | 
a success, it will spread all over the country. 
Mr. Morton, of Indiana, made a statesman- 
like argument for Suffrage, as the natural right 
of every citizen in a government based upon 
the consent of the governed. He showed that 
we had already discarded the theory of the 
English common law, by recognizing the indi- 
viduality of Woman. We give her a statusin 
America, which she possesses in no other coun- 
try, and find the unity and happiness of family 
life promoted by the change. The idea that 
women will be degraded by going to the polls 
is an ancient prejudice thatwill soon pass away, 
and every person, man or womaa, whose inter- 
est is to be affected by the administration of 
government will have an equal voice in its 
control. 

Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, said “It is not my 
intention to speak on the merits of this propo- 
sition; but inasmuch as the Senator from 
Maine has raised the question of consistency 
and appealed to his record, it reminds me of 
the fact that the question of Woman Suffrage | 
appeared as early, I think, as 1858, before the 
Legislature of Michigan. I had the honor of | 
holding a seat in the Senate of the State at the | 
time, and the question was referred to the Com- | 
mittee of which I was a member, and it fell 
to my lot to consider the subject and to report 
upon it. The resolution favoring the right of 
women to vote was lost by but a majority of 
three in the Michigan Senate. The report was 
in favor of Woman Suffrage and may be re- 
garded as having contributed to so large a 
vote. To-day, sir, is the first time since that 
occasion, that I have been officially called upon 
to record my judgment upon the same ques- 











summit one beautiful crest of fern leaves 





tion. I have had no reason, since the report 


of Suffrage will not be jeopardized or perverted 
Believing 


State, I am glad of the opportunity to prove 


| Weumarrs RIGHTS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ASSEMBLY. 


ora 
An exciting scene occurred in the Presbyte- 


| that now, and desiring to act in accord with rian General Assembly at St. Louis, May 29. 
my action, in 1858, in the Senate of my native | An overture 


from Rock River. Illinois, Pres- 
bytery was presented, which desired the As- 
sembly to tell them if St. Paul’s language con- 


my consistency by voting for Woman Sut-| cerning the preaching and praying of women 
y »Y P 


frage.” - 

Mr. Merrimon, of North Carolina, 
that Suffrage was a natural right, or that it 
was conferred by the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution. He believ- 
ed that women were generally unwilling to 


| vote, and he did not want to see a race of 
| Amazons. 


Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, did not 
believe that suffrage was a natural right, but 
thought that women should vote upon grounds 
of political expediency and enlightened com- 
monsense, and therefore supported the Amend- 
ment. 

A long and animated discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. Edmunds, Conkling, Morrill of 
Maine, Hager and Bayard opposed the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of Mr. Sargent was finally 
rejected, Yeas 19, Nays 27, as follows: ([Re- 
publicans in Roman, Democrats in Italics, 
and Liberal Republicans in small capitals. | : 

Yeas—Anthony, Carpenter, Chandler, Con- 
over, Ferry (Mich.), Flanagan, Gilbert, Har- 
vey, Mitchell, Morton, Patterson, Pratt, Sar- 
gent, Sprague, Stewart, Tirron, Washburn, 
West, Windom—19. 

Nays—Allison, Bayard, Boutwell, Boreman, 
Buckingham, Clayton, Conkling, Cooper, Davis, 
Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Hager, Hamilton, 
(Md.), Hitchcock, Jones, Kelly, McCreery, Mer- 
rimon, Morrill (Vt.), Norwood, Ramsey, Ransom, 
Saulsbury, Scott, Sherman, Wadleigh, Wright— 
27. 

Messrs. Dorsey, Spencer, and Logan, who 
would have voted for the bill, were paired with 
Messrs. Bogy, Johnston and Morrill (Me.), who 
would have voted against it. 

The question then being on the final pas- 
sage of the bill, it was rejected—Yeas 19, Nays 
29. 

We regret that the length of the debate 
makes it impossible to print it in full. To do 
so would occupy more thas twenty columns. 
But next week, we will publish the complete 
speeches of Messrs. Sargent, Stewart, Morton, 
Carpenter, Anthony and Ferry of Michigan, 
from: the pages of the Congressional Record. 
But we ask the attention of our readers to 
three significant facts. 

1. Woman Suffrage received the vote of 19 
Senators ; three more were pa‘red inits favor; 
making 22 affirmative votes in all. In 1867, 
when the question was first discussed in the 
Senate, only seven votes were cast in its favor. 
Thus the Suffrage vote in the Senate has in- 
creased in seven years from 7 to 22, or more 
than threefold. Senator Stewart therefore 
had good grounds for his declaration that 
“Society is marching on to Woman Suffrage 
and it will not be ten years before there is no 
voice in this Senate against it.” 

2. Twenty-two Republican Senators voted 
and paired in favor of Woman Suffrage; only 
eighteen Republican Senators voted and paired 


, against it; the thirteen Democrats voted unan- 


imously against it. Thus our strength seems 
to lie mainly in the Republican party, anda 
majority of the Republican Senators were in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. 

8. Both the Senators of Michigan, though 
divided on the financial question, voted in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage. This is a happy 
augury of success in Michigan next fall. 

4. The Senators of Massachusetts were di- 
vided. Henry Wilson’s successor, Mr. Bout- 
well, from whom we had a right to expect bet- 
ter things, voted against Suffrage. But Senator 
Washburn voted manfully in its favor. The 
friends, who blamed the Woman’s Journa 
two years ago for advising Woman Suffrage 
Republicans to vote for Wm. B. Washburn 
for Governor, will please note this fact and re. 


| joice with us, in the steadfast consistency of 
| our newly elected Senator. 


In view of these facts we consider the action 
of the Senate as highlyencouraging, and indica- 
tive of triumphant success at no distant day. 

H, B. B. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CONGRESS. 


On Monday last, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Hon. B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
reported a bill authorizing ‘women, otherwise 
qualified,” to practice as attorneys and counsel- 
lors of law in the several courts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, inquired, what 
was meant by the phrase “otherwise quali- 
fied 2’ 

Mr. Butler replied that they should know 
more law than the gentleman from Tennessee. 
[Laughter.] He would qualify that by saying 
that they should know as much law as the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading “amid 
great hilarity” by a vote of 96 to 65. 

Mr. Rice, of Illinois, then interposed the 
dilatory motion of adjournment. The dilatory 
policy was successful, and without further ac- 

, tion on the bill the House adjourned. 
| For this prompt and efficient effort to pro- 
| tect women from the recent proscriptive deci- 
sion of the Court of Claims, General Butler 
| deserves the thanks of every friend of Impar- 
tial Freedom and Equal Rights. 
H. B. B, 


! 
! 


| 





should be interpreted literally, and whether it 


denied | @pplies to the praying of women at weekly 


prayer meetings. 

Dr. Crosby, for the Committee on Overtures, 
said “Yes, except in special cases to be de- 
cided by the pastor,” but many voices cried, 
“No, no.” 

Judge Drake said if the Scriptures spoke 
plainly and unequivocally on this subject, for- 


| bidding women to speak or pray, then the an- 
? 


swer should be“No.” If they do not, it should 
be an emphatic “Yes.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Aikman thought women should not 
speak or pray in public. 

Dr. Blinn of Troy, N. Y., thought women 
were the greatest power in the church, in tact, 
the right hand of it. (Loud applause from the 
assembly and galleries.) © 

Several speeches were made pro and con, and 
demonstrations of approval and disapproval 
were frequent and hearty. : 

Dr. Crosby said a long debate on this ques- 
tion would lead to things which would militate 
against a perfect reunion of the two bodies of 
the church, and asked the members to let it 
alone. 

Finally the matter was referred to a Com- 
mittee of Seven of the Presbytery. 

When the Equal Rights of Woman thus be- 
come the subject of discussion in the inner- 
most circles of Orthodoxy, the hour of Wo- 


man’s enfranchisement draws nigh. 





THE PEACE FESTIVAL. 


The Peace Festival was well attended. 
Earnest speeches were made by Mrs, Julla 
Ward Howe, Rev. Mr. Miles, Mrs. Livermore, 
Rey. Mr. ‘Tilden, Lucy Stone, Mrs. E. D. Che- 
ney, Mrs. Bruce, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, and others. The sweetest 
singing was volunteered by young ladies, and 
pupils from the Blind Asylum gave instrumen- 
tal music. The platform of Mechanic’s Hall 
was literally covered with flowers, and the 
whole proceedings manifested a graceful, wo- 
manly way of work. 





WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


The women of Boston interested in the 
Temperance Crusade met in Tremont Tem- 
ple last Friday. Among the speakers at the 
morning session were Rev. Mr. Winchester, 
of the North End Mission, Rev. Mr. Pente- 
cost, Mrs. Gifford, of Worcester, and Mrs. 
Churchill, of Providence. 

The afternoon speakers were Rev. H. A. 
Cooke, Rey. W. M. Thayer, Mrs. Gifford, of 
Worcester, Mrs. Noyes, of Worcester, Mrs. 
Arnold, Mrs. Vibbert, of Somerville, Mrs. 
Gough, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Bruce, of 
Melrose. A volunteer committee of ladies 
was sent out to call on Gov. Talbot and ask 
him to veto the Constabulary bill, but he was 
out of town. Mrs. Hartford, Secretary of the 
South Boston Women’s Temperance Union, 
presented a report of the work in that section. 
Miss Damon made a similar report from the 
East Boston Temperance Society. 

In the evening Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Rich- 
ards and several other ladies delivered short 
speeches. Mrs. Dr. Brown presented a very 
encouraging report of the operations of the 
temperance women of Chelsea. Miss Jennie 
Perkins, of Worcester, Mrs. Leggett, of New 
York, Mrs Churchill, Miss Armstrong, of Eng- 
land, Mrs, Dr. Hastings and one or two oth- 
ers made addresses, and about 9.30 the meet- 
ing terminated. “ 

Mrs. Sarah Vibbert, of Somerville, was the 
presiding officer of the Convention. 

On Monday, the women crusaders caused 
some excitement by marching in a solid col- 
umn, numbering sixty-one, up the steps of the 
State House from Beacon Street and thence 
directly to the Governor’s apartments in the 
west wing, where they proceeded to address 
him upon the State Constabulary question. 
The ladies were a Committee from the Wo- 
men’s Temperance meeting, held at Tremont 
Temple on the Friday preceding, and the 
same who were unable to find the Governor 
on that day. They were ledby the Rev. 
Mrs. Ellen Gustin, of Attleboro. Mrs. Gustin, 
speaker for the committee, after a formal in- 
troduction, urged upon the Governor the duty 
of checking the tide of opposition to the pro- 
hibitory party by vetoing the bill which aims 
to abolish the State Constabulary force. She 
made a powerful argument. Mr. Talbot re- 
plied briefly, saying that his decision in re- 
gard to the bill had been made up for several 
days, and that it would be made public very 
shortly. The whole interview lasted but a 
few minutes. Among the ladies of the party 
were Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis and Mrs. Vibbert. 

We are happy to add that Gov. Talbot has 
since vetoed the bill. H. B. B. 








THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


The sessions of this Society crowded Wes- 
leyan Hall, last Friday. Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance presided, and gave a lucid exposi- 
tion of the objects of the As-ociation. Great 
interest was manifested in the questions under 
consideration, which took a wide range. Miss- 
es Georgiana Davis and H. Josephine Adams 
read reports. Bronson Alcott, Dr. Mary J. 
Safford, and others spoke very effectively. 

Be 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The Anuual Meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was, this year, as it has been 
every year, a very pleasant occasion. The in- 
teresting Reports of the various Committees 
showed how mnch and how well the Club had 
served the purpose of its existence. They 
were a new proof, if any were necessary, of 
the value to women of interests outside of their 
daily cares and duties. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, as the President of 
the Club, called the meeting to order and made 
the opening address. 

Mrs. Sewell presented her report as Treas- 
urer, showing a balance in the treasury of 
$75. Mrs. Cheney reported for the Commit- 
tee on Art.and Literature. The Committee op 
Work, reported through Mrs. Channing, the 
report having been written by Miss Abby W,. 
May. The Committee on Education reported 
through Miss Lucia Peabody. The Commit- 
tee on Discussion reported through Mrs. Wells, 
and Mrs. Martha P. Lowe reported for the 
Committee on Correspondence. 

These reports will ali be published in the 
Annual Report of the Club, and will be well 
worth reading, not only for their own sake, 
but as suggestive of means and methods to 
others. 

Mrs. Governor Bagley, of Detroit, who was 
present, was invited tospeak. She responded 
briefly and gracefully, giving information of 
the Woman’s Clubs of Michigan and of the 
West. 

Lucy Stone in a few brief remarks said that 
the presence of such women as she saw before 
her, and the reports just read, ought to be set 
against a late article in The Nation, which 
predicted that the presence of women in poli- 
tics would bring unheard of corruption. 

The list of officers was read and accepted; 
but as the ladies nearly all were announced 
by their husband’s name, Lucy Stone ex- 
pressed the wish that the ladies would use 
their own Christian vames. John was not a 
woman’s name. 

After the adjournment the ladies repaired 
to their Club room fora lunch, at which, in 
addition to the usual refreshments and pleas- 
ant conversation, Mrs. Woods, of Salem, 
(Kate True,) recited her poem, entitled, 
“Dan’s Wife,’ which was greeted with ap- 
plause. The members of the Club then sepa- 
rated till next September. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A lady student takes the scientific honors at 
the Indiana State University this year. 


An English woman proposes to expend 
$200,000 to supply Jerusalem with water- 
works. 

In Scotland the salaries of certificated teach- 
ers, masculine and feminine, are respectively 
$550 and $290 per year. 


A Northfield girl has just died from the ef- 
fects of living and sleeping, all winter, in the 
same room with a large oleander. 


The widow of Dr. Howard Sargent has giv- 
en 150 valuable medical books to the library 
of the Carney Hospital at Boston. 

Hon. J. M. S, Williams passed through the 
House last week,a bill placing Mrs. C. A. 
Washburn, of Newton, Mass., on the pension 
rolls. 


Governor Talbot’s veto of the bill abolishing 
the State Constabulary has won him hosts of 
friends among the women of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Woman’s Annual Peace Festival was 
held in Boston on Tuesday, June 2d, at Me- 
chanic’s Hall, corner Bedford and Chauncy 
streets. 


Forty-three women of the Temperance 
League, arrested in Cincinnati on Saturday, 
appeared in the Police Court, Monday- 
Their cases were postponed, 


Jose Bouilia and Diega his wife, were burn- 
ed alive, the other day, In a neighboring Mex- 
ican State, for the crime of witchcraft. Car- 
ry the news to the reverend shade of Cotton 
Mather! 


Seventy-six newspapers of Michigan have al- 
ready declared themselves in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and the number increases rapidly. 
Only twenty-three against it. This means V10- 
TORY NEXT NOVEMBER. 

The Warden of the Utah Prison, is said to 
have five wives, with children by four of 
theta, He has a written contract with two of 
these wives, binding them to support them- 
selves and their children, 

We publish, to day, extracts from speeches of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Mary A. Livermore, 
recently delivered at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Our Michigan exchanges will find 
them worth reprinting. 

While the country generally is discussing 
the question whether women should pray it 
the streets, the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in St. Louis is asking whether they should be 
allowed to pray in the churches. 

Our readers will see that women have been 
for the first time elected officers of the Nation- 
al Prison Reform Association, at its recent ses- 
sion in St. Louis. To Judge Bradwell, of 











Chicago, is mainly due this timely recognition 
of the efficient aid that women have rendered 
in prison reform. 
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women in Massachusetts was defeated by only | England has abandoned the viva voce system | seventeen. He was at the summit of power, | expediency. Not only has this matter been | 


five votes. A few years ago it would not have 
received five votes. A few years hence perhaps 
there will not be five against it.—San Francisco 
Commonsense. 

The funeral of William C. Nell, the well- 
known colored man, was attended at Boston 
on Thursday by William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Dr. Wm, Wells Brown and other 


prominent men, severalof whom eulogized his | 


life and character. 

The Pioneer Society of Michigan, at a meet- 
ing, Tuesday evening, resolved to send all the 
papers, documents and relics held by the soci- 
ety to Mrs. Harriet E. Tenney, the general 
Recording Secretary of the State society at 
Lansing, for preservation in the State library 
building. 

Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, Mass., and 
Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa., are on 
their way to Michigan, at the invitation of the 


Suffrage Association of that State. Each of 


them will address a series of meetings and wil!l 
be accompanied by distinguished speakers resi- 
dent in Michigan. 

Mr. Disraeli has said that most great men, 
if they were candid, would acknowledge the 
advantages they owed to the sympathy and 
encouragement of women. A female friend, 
amiable, clever, and devoted, is, he tells us, a 
possession beyond all price, without which, as 
few men succeed in life, so none are content. 

Dr. Dio Lewis and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 
lectured on Temperance to a large audience 
in St. Paul’s M. E. Church, lately, before 
the Woman’s Temperance League of Jersey 
City. Prayer was offered by a Methodist 
lady, Mrs. Harris, and the meeting closed 
after the doxology and a benediction by the 
pastor. 

In the United States Senate, Monday, May 
25th, Mr. Conkling of New York presented a 
petition from Mrs. B. A. Lockwood, asking 
Congress to pass an Act declaring that no wo- 
men otherwise qualified shall be debarred from 
practice in the courts of the United States on 
account of sex or color; referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The Woman Suffrage Republicans cf Mas- 
sachusetts, who voted for William B. Wash- 
burn for Governor, two years ago, in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
will find in his Senatorial vote, last week, an 
evidence that they were right in doing so. 
We regret that Senator Boutwell should have 
cast his vote against us.. 


A new college for the higher education of 
women will be opened next September at 
Northampton, Mass., with the foundation of 
$358,000 left by Miss Sophia Smith. The cur- 
riculum is to cover four years, and the ex- 
aminations for admission to be equivalent to 
those at Brown and Amherst. The President 
will be Prof. Seelye of Amherst. 


When Judge Poland reported unfavorably 
upon a large number of petitions asking for Wo- 
man Suffrage inthe Districtof Columbia, we 
are told “that the leaders of the Woman’s Rights 
movement watched this report from the gal- 
lery with much indignation.” We hope that 
this indignation will make itself felt some day, 
in remanding such men to private life. 


At a hearing in the case of the crusaders in 
Pittsburg, arrested last week, which took 
place in the Common Pleas Court soon after, 
Judge Stowe gave his decision, reversing the 
judgment of the acting Mayor, and ordered the 
fines to be refunded. The ladies are jubilant 
over their victory, and are now holding a meet- 
ing to decide upon their future plan of action. 


The Woman’s Journat indorses Mr. Eaton, 
the newly elected Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut, because, when in the Legislature, 
he favored a law giving the ballot to all wo- 
men who pay taxes. So far Mr. Eaton was 
right, but we believe it is the only right thing 
he ever favored.—Mo. Democrat. 


Even if this were true, Woman Suffrage is to 
day the paramount political issue, and will 
soon be so regarded. 


The annual Methodist State Convention at 
Jackson was largely attended this week, and 
full of zeal, like most of the meetings of that 
denomination. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one recognizing “the action of the Legis- 
lature in submitting a Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution as a step towards a 
higher and purer administration of the govern- 
ment of our country.” 


The Grand Traverse (Michigan) Herald says: 
“Among all the compositors who have worked 
in the Herald office during the six years that 
we have published the paper, not another one 
has set as ‘clean a proof’ as Miss Julia Barlow 
who has had less than a year’s experience in 
the business, We would rather trust her work 
without any correction, than that of ordinary 
compositors with careful proof reading.” 


The Michigan University College paper is 
conducted by masculine students, we believe, 
and they make very complimentary allusions 
to their feminine competitors: “They per- 
tinaciously keep their health and strength in 
& way that is aggravating, and they persist in 
evincing an ability for close and continued 
mental labor which, to the ordinary estima- 


tor of women’s brain wer, seems like pure 
willfulness,”’ eaiie 


and established the secret ballot, so that men | 
can cast their votes without dictation or inter- | 
| ference, Governer Kemper recommends an | 
| amendment to the Constitution of Virginia | 
suppressing the ballot, so that the large land- | 
holders can control the votes of their negro | 
}and poor white employees. This is modern 
Democracy in the home of Jefferson! 
*“Commonsense,” a new reformatory weekly 
| paper, has been started in San Francisco. “It 
| is designed to be a means of communication be- 
|. tween rational thinkers and intelligent, truth- 
| seeking readers—an advocate of morality, ed- 
| ucation, equal rights, labor reform, and all 
| that elevates and ennobles the human race; 
| an opponent of class legislation, church creeds, 
| bigotry, intolerance, and whatever tends to 
degrade mankind and retard human pro- 
| gress.”’ 
| A new political movement has been started 
| in Worcester, in this State, by a score or so 
,of young men, “to gain a more thorough 
| knowledge of the great questions of public 
| policy which are to agitate our country dur- 
| ing this and the next generation, and to intro- 
| duce into politics a new element, with the 
| hope that it may tend to elevate and purify 
| them.” The “elevate-and-purify’’ purpose is 
| a most laudable one; but we wish our young 
| friends had a less desperate case to apply it 
to, than “the politics” of our country pre- 
sents.— Index. 
If politics presents a desperate case to the 
editor, it is because he has not studied the re- 
formatory bearings of Woman Suffrage. 


The subject of Dress Reform was practically 
dealt with at Freeman-place Chapel, on Friday, 
in the shape of samples of garments, mainly 
for underwear, which were exhibited to a large 
attendance of ladies. The garments shown 
were made wholly with a view to comfort and 
utility, and were not ornamental in design. 
The work thus far has been done by amateurs 
seeking to avoid their own inconveniences, but 
it is understood that some well known modistes 
will shortly turn their attention to the fashion- 
ing of garments which shall be ornamerftal and 
graceful as well as useful. 


The Temperance women won a decided vic- 
tory in the Senate at Newport, Rhode Island 
on Wednesday. About 30 of them appeared 
before the vote on the prohibitory bill was 
taken, and presented petitions in favor of the 
bill signed by 10,488 persons. The effect of 
the petitions and the presence of the ladies 
was very perceptible, and the Senate passed 
the act. The House passed the same bill, 
afterward but the. section providing for a 
state constabulary was referred to the Judici- 
ary Committee. The Legislature has ad- 
journed to June 9, when a United States sen- 
ator will be elected. 


The bill to confer Suffrage on women was 
defeated in the Massachusetts Senate by only 
five votes, which is more of a triumph than a 
defeat. More than this, the Governor has ap- 
proved a law passed by the general court, pro- 
viding that the femme covert in Massachusetts 
may convey her shares in corporations, lease 
and sell her real estate, make oral and written 
contracts in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if she were sole. She may also be 
an executrix, guardian or trustee without her 
husband joining. Thisis along step towards 
the time when the law shall recognize every 
woman as the owner of herself. 

A gentleman engaged in building in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and just now employing a 
large number of day laborers whom he pays 
on Saturday nights, says it is a sad sight to see 
the wives and mothers of many of these men 
gathering ‘round, as the hour for payment 
draws nigh, in order to prevail upon their hus- 
bands and sons to give them their money, so 
that it shall not be spent for liquor or lost at 
gambling andthe children be thus deprived 
of the very necessaries of life. These are 
ignorant women. They belong to that class 
that Anti-Woman Suffragists believe would 
not vote on the side of reform. 

In the city election at Bloomington, IIL, re- 
cently, the prohibition ticket was triumphant, 
every Councilman being an out-and-out prohi- 
bitionist. The ladies worked at the polls all 
day, and to them was largely due the victory. 
Toward sundown they assembled in the Meth- 
odist Church to await the news of their day’s 
work. The time was spent in singing, speeches 
and social conversation, until the returns be- 
gan tocome in from the various wards, and 
each victory for prohibition was received with 
demonstrations of delight, and the bell pealed 
forth the tidings to the people. When the last 
return was in, and all doubt had given way be- 
fore the certainty of victory, men, women and 
children all united in hearty cheers, and the 
church bells again rang out a merry peal. 
Galesburg has also gone for prohibition, along 
with a great many smaller towns in this 
State. 

If a man should voluntarily submit to life- 
long imprisonment for the sake of his wife, 
the world would ring with praises of his self- 
abnegation. But the wife of Marshal Bazaine 
does this, and the world accepts it as a matter 
of course. She is a voluntary prisoner, under 
exactly the same regulations as her husband. 
Ske is a Mexican, with dark, lustrous eyes, 
eyebrows beautifully curved, mouth indicating 
unusual resolution, a radiant, lovely face, ting- 





| tion that were due to him in the zenith of his 





' ed with carmine, and lips like cherries. She 


The bill granting the right of Suffrage to! Old Virginia is old-fogyism itself. While | said: “When I married the Marshal I was | since ceased to be a question of propriety or | 


with fortune and friends to support his future, 

and not a shadow to overcast it. He gave me 
that bright and enviable position, and when 
power and friends have vanished, my place is | 
by his side, to share the crust of bread and all | 
the privations with the same devotion and affec- | 


prosperity.” Bazaine had no fortune, and ac- 
quired nothing in Mexico. The gifts to his 
wife were confiscated after the fall of Maximil- 
ian. Mrs. Bazaine’s mother was in very mod- 
erate circumstances, and now resides in Mex- 
ico. 


It may be a good sign for the cause of the 
higher education of women that one of the 
best known of English women-physicians, 
Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, who replies to Dr. 
Maudsley in the May number of the Fortnight- 
ly Review, shows a sobriety of judgment, a dis- 
taste for all extravagance of assertion, and an 
antipathy to anything like vagueness of as- 
sumption, even on her own side of the ques- 
tion, with which assuredly Dr. Clarke, the 
physician, to whose work we have so of- 
ten referred, is not to be credited, and of 
which hardly even Dr. Maudsley, who took up 
the subject in the April Fortniyhtly in its rela- 
tion tothe education of English girls, can hon- 
estly boast. Indeed, those who read Mrs. Car- 
rett-Anderson’s reply but hastily, will hardly 
discover the woman beneath the skillful man- 
ner of the debater,—Mrs. Anderson has shown 
notable talents in debate, and in nothing more 
than in the cautious moderation of view she 
combines with very effective controversial 
speeches,— and guarded, wisely guarded, as 
we believe, is the opinion she gives. In fact, 
the only rash statement she makes is in the 
last sentence but one of her essay : “‘ To those 
who share Dr. Maudsley’s fears we may say 
that though under any system there will be 
some failures, physiological and moral, neither 
of which will be confined to one sex, yet that 
experience shows that no system will live, from 
which tailure in either of these directions as a 
rule results.” 


The Good Templars of Boston, last week, 
tendered a complimentary tea party to the re- 
presentatives and members of the Right Wor- 
thy Grand Lodge. About a hundred and 
twenty-five persons were present, and Miss 
Amanda Lane, Grand Worthy Secretary of 
Massachusetts, presided. At the conclusion of 
the supper, Miss Lane gave those present a 
pleasant welcome to the social festivities of 
the evening, and alluded to the salutary influ- 
ence of Good Templers upon the social customs 
of society. Mrs. Martha B. O’Donnell, of 
New York, spoke of the importance of work 


settled, but it has settled down in such a way 
that merely because a women is to speak no 
person willturn out; it is not now curiosity | 
to hear women, but only the anticipation of 
getting instruction, as in the case of men, 
and this is as it should be. But immediately 


| following came the question of Woman's right 


to forms of activity in public life; and the 
whole question of women’s right to partici- 
pate in civil affairs has been raised, and that 
isall comprehended in the Suffrage move- 
ment. 

Now, be it understood, 1 do not advocate 
anything that shall change the essential wo- 
manliness of Woman, 1 do not propose any- 
thing that shall project her out of the proper 
sphere of womanhood or the functions of the 
household. If I supposed that the measures 
urged by the advocates of Woman's Rights | 
were calculated to make her less excellent 
as a sister, a daughter—less admirable as a 
wife, a companion, a counsellor ; less reverent 
as a mother—if I supposed that the doctrines 
which I advocate would lead to an essential 
change of the relations of Woman to the | 
education of the rising generation, my tongue 
would cleave to the roof of my mouth betore 
I would utter one single word to produce 
such disastrous results. But it is because | | 
believe that a larger education, a larger 
amount of activity in public affairs, more in- 
telligence and more practical work in the ad- 
ministration of public moralities, would make 
a larger-hearted, a larger-minded Woman; and 
that when Woman is made larger-hearted 
and Jarger-minded she is a better daughter, 
a better sister, a better wife, a better mother, 
and a better citizen; and itis because I hold 
that the household is the foundation institu- 
tion of society, and that we cannot make its 
foundations too deep nor too permanent, and 
because we cannot do too much for it, that I 
advocate a larger sphere for Woman. 

Now, in the first place, disabuse your minds, 
if you please, that we urge or that any one 
urges any woman to speak who does not want 
tospeak. We are notout on a campaign, say- 
ing to the women, “It is your duty to be lead- 
ers.” We leave thatto God. What we say 
is, when it pleases him to give a woman tal- 
ent to paint she has aright to paint; when 
he gives her a talent to carve, she has a right 
to carve; when he gives her a talent to build, 
she has aright to be an architect; a talent 
for teaching, she hasa right tobe a public 
teacher. That whatever gifts come with her 
constitution which are right in any sex are 
right in her sex, and I simply ask for the lib- 
erty, unobstructed, of Woman to do that 
which God has fitted her to do well [applause. | 
I say that the attempt to house her, the at- 
tempt to cloister her will be successful when- 
ever she is fitted only forthe house or for the 
cloister ; commences it herself, leaves it her- 
self, asks for it herself. In other words, if one 
says, “All my powers are exhausted in my 
family ; why should I be dragged out in the 
public arena—why should i be made to vote? 
I don’t want to vote, I don’t want to discuss 
politics.” Idon’t undertake an argument of 
that kind with any one. Thatitis the duty of 
every woman to be a politician, still less to be 
a stump speaker, [ don’t attempt to argue. 








argument that is indulged in by mostexcellent 
men and excellent women, thas Paul would 
not allow Woman to preach. Some men reg- 
ularly allude to it with a joke, and say, “Oh, 
Paul was an old bachelor;” and some people 
say, ‘Well, Paul had not the last word to say 
on this subject.”". Now, I don’t propose to do 
any such thing as that. I propose to take a 
larger view, and I aver that all these great 


| principles that stand related to purity of char- 
| acter, that determine the divinity of human 


nature are working men up from a lower plane 
toward a higher and spiritual. But in the 


| new dispensation of Jesus Christ, no policy is 
| of any authority. 


Qualify yourself in intelli- 
gence, give to your inward and outward life a 
moral purity, and let that take in yourself ex- 
ternal form, according to the terms and cir- 
cumstances of the revelations of Providence. 
And there is ncthing in the New Testament 
that says the church or the school or house- 
hold shall take a particular form. The diree- 
tions that were local and temporary for the 
interests of the juvenile church, given in 
the New Testament were of authority to 
them, but they do not bind us; and the token 
is this — that almost universally, enlightened 
Christendom has ceased practically to uphold 
a view of the New Testament, which, thea- 
retically, they still urge in the form of an ob- 
jection, I mean this—while it is held by the 
Brooklyn Presbytery that a Woman is not al- 
lowed to preach or teach, it is not held thata 
Woman may not be permitted to be at the 
head of a missionary society, to organize 
effort, to go from church to church and talk 
in lecture rooms and everywhere, to conduct 
Sabbath Schools, Bible classes, and so forth. 
It is not considered unchristian fora Woman 
to conduct Sabbath School or Bible classes, 
and a matron is never thought unmatronly, 
not if grey-headed veterans sit before her in a 
lecture-room or Sunday School. Women are 
employed on investigating committees to visit 
our hospitals and everywhere on errands of 
love and mercy, and to collect facts and sta 
tistics fur ecclesiatical uses, But what they 
are not permitted to do is to stand In the par- 
ticular place called a pulpit and speak from it, 
They may stand in the lecture-room or par- 
lor and talk about it and itis not wrong. They 
may do the work, they may play on instru- 
ments, they may write, they may paint, the 
may sing, they may lecture and give all their 
wills to the work, but the Pharisees say that 
they must not speak about it. | Laughter.| 
Aé I said before, women have a right to do 
the things that are proper in the Christian life, 
if God has granted development sufficient, 
and there is nothing to prevent them except 
the verbal text in the hands of religious men. 
NowlI don’t believe that Paul ever said so, 
and Paul never meant 8o by this token, that 
Paul had good sense. | Laughter.| [tis thought 
that if women are allowed to enter into this 
realm there is no telling where they will stop. 
It is said they are excitable. Ab! men are 

not. It is said they give way to their imagina- 
tion. Men are always practical! It is said 
they will be fidgetty and fitful. There are no 
such persons among men, and therefore a 
specimen or two among women would be de- 
lightful. [Laughter.| Itissaid that going into 
the pulpit would set everybody a gadding. 
Well, what is it that sets women a gadding ? 





All that I ask for is liberty. And I say that 





for the young, and asked the co-operation of 
all in the discharge of the responsibilities of 
the work of the Juvenile Temples, of which 
she had been chosen Chief Superintendent. 
Hon. John Russell spoke of the necessity of 
prohibition, and said women should use the 
ballot to that end. The cause is vital, and he 
hoped that the time would come when there 
would be a prohibitory lawthroughout the 
land. Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown,the new- 
ly elected R. W. G. Vice Templar, was called 
upon, but excused herself in order that the 
gentlemen might have an opportunity to speak. 
Judge Underwood, of Georgia, spoke of the 
social ties of the order, which he believed 
would have a tendency to drive all war from 
the face of the earth. A large number of the 
members of the order who are in favor ofa 


third party movement held a meeting in the *sons which make it desirable that Woman 


afternoon, at the parlors of the Quincy House, 
Hon. John Russell, candidate for the vice- 
presidency, on the prohibitory ticket in the 
last campaign, presided. The prospects of the 
coming year were freely discussed, and the 
sense of the meeting appeared to be that it was 
inexpedient to hold a national convention for 
agitation the present year, but to devote all 
the energies of the movement to local effort in 
securing temperance men in the local offices of 
the country, as one of the first steps in the po- 
litical education of the people in the direction 
of prohibitory legislation. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING 


The Academy of Music. 


The New York State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a mass meeting at the Academy of 
Music, week before last. The announcement 
that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. 
Livermore would speak had the effect of 
crowding the Academy to its utmost capacity. 
On the stage, which was handsomely decor- 
ated with flowers, were seated the President 
of the Association, Mrs. M. L. Catlin, and 
the two speakers for the evening. 

Mr. BEECHER was introduced by Mrs. Cat- 
lin, and spoke as follows: 

My first public utterances in relation to 
the right and expediency of Woman speaking 
on the public platform were in the year 1856. 
It wes then regarded as a sentiment so out of 
the way that people were accustomed to think 
it a kind of jest, and tolerated it as one of 
those points in alecture which tended to make 
it amusing. I was in earnest then, and 
those women to whom God had giventhe gift 
of oratory were fortunately women of strong 
moral convictions, whose hearts were in the 
welfare of the Commonwealth. It has long 











the exercise under cgmely circumstances of 
any of those gifts which are dignified and hon- 
orable in Man, should be and may be honor- 
able and are dignified in Woman when she 
can do them as well as Man can. 

Now, it is supposed that this attempt to en- 
large the duties of Woman by adding some- 
thing exterior to the relations of the house- 
hold, must of necessity make her virile, tak- 
ing from her the pliancy, delicacy, sweetness, 
and the clinging habitsof Woman. It is said 
the charm of Woman is iu the half-lights; in 
the tints ; and the moment you thrust her out 
into the hard sunlight and blare, it takes 
away that shrinkingness, that tenderness, 
that exquisite bloom which, once being taken 
from the plum, can never be restored. If I 
thought that public duties and activities were 
inconsistent with delicacy and sweetness, I 
would withdraw the advocacy which I now 
advance for Woman’s participation in large 
public activities. But anything that should 
transform a Woman in the direction of a 
Man would take away so much of the rea- 


should be a pubiic actor. We have men 
enough, such as they are, and we don’t want 
to add doubtful men to the number. What 
we want is, that while we look at things from 
a masculine standpoint, while with our pecu- 
liar organization, with our peculiar habits of 
looking at life, and the affairs of life, while we 
contribute our influence from our standpoint, 
we need also an influence completed by pre- 
senting the same great views from the Wo- 
man’s standpoint. It is necessary to our 
thought on this matter that she should re- 
tain her womanhood, her sweetness, her gen- 
tleness, her vivaciousness, her moral educa- 
tion and all those types and delicate intona- 
tions which belong to the truly womanly na- 
ture. Itis for the sake of biinging them in 
to clothe the robust strength of man with oth- 
er elements that do not belong to man, to the 
end that the community shall have the benefit 
of all the minds that God has made, and not 
the benefit of only one half of those minds 
{applause.] But what man was ever in dan- 
ger who had bones that were bones and mus- 
cles that were muscles? What man was ever 
in danger of becoming a woman because he 
was gentle, because he was kind? Suppose 
that instead of roaring and vehemence a man 
condescends in all these influences to be quiet, 
to be gentle; when people say of him, “Oh, he 
is losing his manhood,” and “the has become 
a woman;” or when women, on the other 
side, employ the qualities that belong to men, 
are they any more in danger of becoming 
men? It is to bring together what God never 
meant to be disjoined. It is to bring again to | 





afocus these two joint flames, and before 
them together metals would melt that could 
have resisted either of them alone. 

In regard to this matter, let me say, in the 
first place, that I apprehend and tolerate the | 
prejudices of Christian men and women who 
suppose that this whole controversy is settled | 
by the text of Scripture. I cannot honestly | 
say I respect the prejudice. co : 
thing were settled Ishould admit it. I admit 
always and give up to facts when they are as- 
certained to be irresistible, and if this matter 
were settled I should not have another word 


to say. It is not settled, ladies and gentle- | the power. 


men, and I am impatient somewhat with the 


| why a man shou 


| 
oe eaae, = SS os = aristocrat since the world began that 


| had not precisely your reasons why the lower 
| classes should not give up all their liberties to 
the upper classes, so they might appropriate 


The same thing that sets men a gadding. 
When a man hasanything to do he stays at 
home to do it or he goes to the shop or store, 
and when women have anything to do they 
stay at home to do it, and when they are rest- 
less they go out for some excitement and 
amusement, and that sets them a gadding. E 
know they ought not to. A Woman that rises 
at five o’clock in the morning and gets her 
husband’s breakfast ready and gets Lim off by 
half-past six; gets the children up, washes 
them, spanks them, mends their clothes and 
sends them to school, then when afternoon 
comes gets the dinner ready at twe!ve or one 
o’clock, gets through with the dinner things, 
scrubs, puts some putty in the window, puts 
on ashingle here or there—what earthly rea- 
son has she to want for anything else? 
|Laughter.| We look at her and we wonder 
what it is she goes out for? Why don’t she 
stay home and mend the extra stocking—more 
especially when women were born to mend 
stockings, put on buttons, and such things as 
that? I don’t know how itis with you, but 
my idea of women is borrowed from my 
mother, from my sisters, my wife, children, 
from those I have associated with, and I 
have been accustomed to feel in the presence 
of women of thoughtfulness, and of moral 
depth, that there was something more for 
them than mere housework—not that I de- 
spise that, but I have been accustomed to wo- 
men who could do their own work so that 
they could read the last treatise on science or 
the last book on art, and sit and converse a& 
close in criticisms as any man. I say, if you 
are to make a household with such a woman 
as I have described, you must have something 
more than drudgery. [Applause.] The sv- 
perior woman may be her own light, she may 
throw a radiance over the whole household 
out of the elements of her own soul. But alk 
women have not that power of development. 
and moral influence. Taking them one an@ 
another they need help and succor, and I say, 
anything that givesa woman something more 
to think of than daily drudgery, that gives 
her an inspiration, -that lifts, that makes her 
soul vibrate with the pulses of new life, that 
‘makes her long to know and search to know 
what men are thinking of, what policies are 
obtaining in the community, what is the law, 
and what are the various movements of soci- 
ety—these things tend tocontent women, and 
make a home more sacred; for it no longer is 
a prison-house; it becomes to her a throne. 
Where she can, by the free exertion of moral 
influence, move upon a community, she be- 
comes a legislator. I know it is said, “Leta 
woman stay at home; if she is really interest- 
ed in these things let her hnsband satisfy her, 
but do not let her go herself into the field and 
vote. Why should she vote?” Well, why 
should you vote? ‘Tell me any reason why 4@ 
man should vote, and that reason is why a 
woman should—first, —_* oe. 
° eli me 
every single one | — and that wl be 
son why a3 woman should not vote. 
This idea of shutting off the women is not 
inal with you: There has not been a king 


Look at it in England, look at it 
(Continued on page 184). 
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POETRY. 


MY LOVE ANNIE 


‘ MALIPAX 


she was just her own willful self all the time— 
always waiting on me, teasing Scot, and act 
ing the pleasant demure little mistress of the 
house when our father came home at night. 
Often I felt very angry with ber; and at last 
= lie one day, whep Scot had one of his old, hard, 

™ rey nie? struggling mornings, I foliowed her out and 
Simr her thoughts and ‘, told her I could not stand by and see his brave, 
patient pain. 

“You onght never to come in to study with 
us,” Lsaid hotly. “Youshould learn nothing 
all your life rather than learn from bim now.’ 

“But there is no one else to learn from,” she 
pouted. ‘‘So I must.” 

“Then I wish to Heaven he would care less 
fur my good, and go away for his own sake.” 

“That would be very unkind; though I dare 
say he will do so soon,” said Pennie. 

“Youof all the world should judge Scot 
most tenderly and kindly, Pennie,” I cried. 

“And so I do, dear Charlie,” she answered | 

| with quick earnestness. | 

“Then leave him to himself. I shall miss 

| you wofully, as you know; but I would rath- | 
| er you nevercame until our work is over, and 
we will meet on equal ground.” 

“Charlie,” she said, in a voice of utter soli- 
tariness, ‘I am always lonely and restless and 

| mischievous away from you; but I will not | 

| come in again.” 

| And then of course! was miserable, though 
[ had gained what I wished. 

After that, Pennie’s behavior to Scot chang- | 
ed. Day after day she forgot to join our stud- 
| jes; forgot it in the most easy and natural | 
| manner imaginable, offering no forced rea- 
| sons, showing no conscious embarrassment, 
| and day after day she grew quieter to Scot; 

Diag dong deep | not kinder exactly, or more conceding, but | 
My friend is passing to hie bed, | more thoughtful. She went alone very often | 
dann es linen round his head, lto see Mrs. Cowen, but these visits never 

While foremost go his feet- | cheered her. The mother’s blind and devoted 
His feet that cannot earry him | idolization of the son, contrasted with the 
| son’s easy carelessness of the mother, fretted 
| Pennie’s tender heart sorely. I saw how her 
| thoughts ran upon it after ber visits, and at 
| these times I never spoke a word against Wal- 
ter. Yet sometimes, when Pennie told me he 
said he had not time to write home, and so 
she must go and tell his mother about him, 
my impatient word would escape; and I said 
thata man who could not takea few minutes’ 
trouble to please a motber who loved him so 
dearly, was not worthy to win any other 


Never tired of being good 
My love Annie 
Hundreds of the wise and great 
Might o'erlook her meck estate 
Bot on her good ange's walt, 
My love Annie 
Many or few the loves that may 
Shine upon her silent way, 
4j0d will love her night and day, 
My love Annie 
_ —<—=— -——- 
A PEAL OF BELLS. 


BY CUISTINA G, ROSSETTI, 


Strike the bolle wantonly, 
Tinkl«, tinkle well; 

Bring me wine, bring me flowers, 
King the silver bell. 

All my laaps birn «ente 1 oil, 
Hung on laden oranve-tr es 

Whove shadow -d fol'age is the foil 
To gold -n la ups and orange-. 

Jicap my golden plates with fruit, 
Golden fruit, fresh-plueked and ripe; 
Strike the bells and breathe the pipe; 

Shut out show ra from summer hours; 
Silene’ that complaining lute; 

Shut out thinking, shut out pain, 

From hours that cannot come again. 


Strike the bell« solemnly, 


My feast’s ashow, my ligh's are dim; 
Be stil); your music is not sweet— 
There is no music more for him: 
His lights are out, his feast is done; 
His bow] that sparkled to the brim 
ls drained, is broken, cannot hold. 
My blood is chill, his blood is cold; 
His death is full, and mine begun, 


DECORATION DAY. 
BY H. HM. 


The Eastern wizards do a wondrous thing, 
Which travelers, having seen, scarce dare to tell; 








Dropping a seed in earth, by subtle spell love. 
Of hidden heat they force the germ to spring Walter had been away about three months, 
To instant life and growth; no faltering when one day Scot was sent for home in baste, 


*Twixt leaf and flower and fruit; they rise and | Mrs, Cowen being ill. He was away all night, | that she was tired todeath of the worry there 


owell but at ten next morning, when Pennie and I 


To perfect shape and size, as if there fell 
Upon them all which seasons hold and bring. strolled into the study, there be was waiting 


But Love far greater magic shows to-day: } for me. 
Lifting its feeble hands, which ean but reach | “Why, Scot,’ I exclaimed, meeting him 


The hands breadth up, it stretches all the way gladly. “I didn’t expéct you back; certainly 
From earth to heaven, and, telumph ant, each not to work. Have you breakfasted yet? How 
Sweet, wilting blossom sets, before it dies, is M Cc 9” 

Full! in the sight of smiling angels’ eyes. 18 “4 owen ‘ : 
But ah! the graves which no man names or knows; ‘A little better, thank you,” he said, turn 


Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; ing slowly from me to take Pennie’s proffsred 

Graves of the precious “missing,” where no sound | hand. “I have breakfasted long ago.” 

Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes “Have you sent for Walter?” asked Pennie, 

No loving step of kindred. Oh, how flows her eves Axed enon his thes 

And yearns ovr thought to them! More holy | a y cy P . 

ground Yes. 

Of graves than this, we say, is that whose bound And then he sat down calmly in his place, 

and we read together, while Pennie stood 





Is secret till eternity disclose 


Its sign. ie : ial ie 
} » 2 I : Oo me. 
But Nature knows her wilderness; silent, leaning against the window frame. I 
There are no “missing” in her numbered ways | did not know whether she was glad that she 


should see Walter so soon, or sorry for his 


In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 
| pleasant excursion being interrupted. 


Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress, 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 


And a)l her days are Decoration Days. Each day BOW, 8 soon GF Cur studies were 


anBcad's Monssheld Magesins. over, Scot went home; and in the afternoon 
- = Pennie drove me to Easter Hill, and leaving 

A WISE LITTLE WOMAN, me in the carriage at the gate, went up to the 
oS house on foot to see Walter's mother. She 

Il. never stopped very long, though I am sure 

C ia that if Mrs. Cowen had liked to have had her 

ontinued. 

oceans she would have taken up her abode there to 

“Isn’t that a true verse, Charlie—‘Theirs is | watch and purse by night and day. But the 
the sorrow who are left behind!” sick mother cared for no one; only counting 
Pennie was driving me home from the sta- | the hours before her son should come, and fret- 
tion. We had been to see Walter off to Lon- | ting that Scot had not made him hasten. The 
don on his way to the continent, where he | day when Walter might have arrived had pass- 
was to spend six months with a party of old | ed, and only then I could see how unquestion- 
college friends. Tue reins were unnecessarily | ably Pennie had depended on his coming. 
tight in Pennie’s hand, the little rounded | She seemed bewildered, unable to believe he 
cheeks were very pale in the fickle March sun- | was not in the train, and she stood on the 
shine; and the young voice was bright only | platform as it rolled away, her yearning eyes 








| the letter she herself had sent urging bim to 


} 





by a great effort. 

“Which I suppose is a very soothing reflec- 
tion for you,” I said smiling. “As you love 
Walter so much better than yourself.’’ 

“Yes; but I was thinking of some one else, 
too. May we drive on to see Mrs. Cowen? 
She said this parting would break her heart.” 

“Never mind to-day, Pennie, Scot is there. 
He is best to be with her now—best to be with 
her always, if she did but know it.” 

“Not better than Walter, Charlie,” she re- 


plied, her eyes all aflame in their sorrow; | for Scot, which he had taken away with him | yain watching for Walter, or the sleepless 


following it piteously. 
“There were so many hindrances possible,” 
| I told her; ‘so many unforseen things might 
have occurred to delay him.” But she never 
| answered me a word; and when that whole 
| week went by and still he did not come, her 
| silence grew more distressing to me than pas- 
| sionate grief or anger. 
On the last day the post brought twoletters. 
presse for Pennie, which she read with cold, 
| tight lips, then threw across to me; and one 


“not better than such a dear, dear, pleasant | unopened. 


fellow. Scot is not the very idol of his moth- 
er’s heart—like Walter.” 


this old argument of ours. 


The old lady was so fidgety, Walter wrote, | grief, I did not know, but certainly his face 
| that it would be ridiculous to suppose that | was white and haggard as I had never seen it 

“No; in consequence of his mother’s heart she really meant him to come home from such | before. Suddenly he looked across at me with 
being set against him.” But I stopped witha | a distance, and have the bore and expense of | his own brave smile. 
laugh, for I would not vex Pennie to-day with going back when her little attack of fear had | 
| subsided. She wanted him with her. In the | dear fellow.” 
“Now Charlie,” she said, her face so happy | meantime he had written to her and it would | 


in its love, so wistful and tender in its first | be all right. 


pain of parting, “in spite of all you choose to 
say of Scot’s gocdness and of Walter’s thought- 
lessness, you know very well that everybody 
likes Walter best. They can’t help it. No/| a holiday for a time, that he might not feel 


more can I.”’ 


his duties pulling him two different ways. 


Iread no more. I folded the letter, and | looked in upon us.” 
passed it back to Pennie, asking her if she did 
not think it would be better for Scot to have | ing to meet me!” Walter cried, throwing 





I both think (as you would if you had been to 
see Mrs. Cowen) that it is better fur Scot to 
bave his old work. If he were constantly with 
her, fretting as she always is for Walter, it 
would harass and weary him more than this 
change does. She never expresses a wish to 
have him always there; yet he is a tender, | 
cheerful nurse, Charlie.” 
I did not answer, for just then Scot came in, | 
greeting us both with his gentle smile. He 
had been to the station—a fruitiess errand | 
now, and Pennie had never been since that 
first hopeful day—and I could see by her | 
glance at his solitary figure as he came up that | 
the old hope had been with her this morning. 
I had thought it would be so, because by this | 


She seemed to miss Walter very much, and | ‘No, Charlie,’’ she said at once. “Papa and | darling, here I am.” And he was close beside 


her, his arms open to receive her. 

She gave one look into his face, so swift that 
she only seemed to have moved her eyes from 
the garden into the room. 

“Where are you gving, Scot?’ she said. 
“Please don’t go away. This is your room, 
not ours. I am going myself when I have 


| spoken to you and Walter.” 


“Pennie, are you angry, darling?” whisper- 
ed Walter. 

“No, not at all,’’ she answered, moving 
from him and standing beside the table at 
which Scot bad sat down again. ‘I cannot 
now make myself feel angry with you, Wal- 


| ter.” 


‘Thank you. Thank you, dear,” he said, 


time Walter might have arrived, in answer to | joyfully. “Come out with me. I want to tell 


come. 

*“] think my letter mast have been miscar- 
ried, Scot?” she asked, with a quiet wistful- 
ness; ‘‘don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, he would be sure to come,” Scot said, 
looking quickly away from ber face. ‘There 
is no placing dependance on foreign posts.” 

“Suppose you were to write again?” pro- 
posed Pennie, deferentially. 

That was exactly what he had been think- 
ing. There must have been some mistake in 
the last address. 

“Wouldn’t it have come back in that case?” 
I suggested. 

‘*We certainly ought not to expect it back 
so soon,”’ he decided. Buthe would not wait 
for it, he would write again at once. 

And after he had left us, I could not help 
telling Pennie what I had heard at the Pust- 
office—that every night a letter went from 
Scot to his brother with alarge Immediate on 
the envelope. 

Pennie turned away from me in angry heat. 

“What does he write, then? Why does he 
not write what will bring Walter home, and 
not fret and worry him, yet keep him there 
while his poor mother is—dying?’’ Then her 
wrath and courags broke down, and she lean- 
ed her tired little head against me, and sobbed 
out the fear, and love, and disappointment 
which she had hidden so long. 

After that she was very petulant with Scot; 
more petulant than in old times. And when 
the subject which I knew to be always upper- 
most in her thoughts was mentioned, she 
would say impatiently, that we all made a 
ridiculous fuss, that Mrs. Cowen was not really 
very ill, only fancying it; that Walter, of 
course, would come as soon as he could; and 


| was in the house just through the stupidity of 
Scot’s letters. 
| Saying nothing of herown letter, which had 
been equally unavailing, I would try to tempt 
her to read to me, or play, or drive; but she 
| would only refuse me with a quick “No,” and 
leave me suddenly, coming back presently to 
| throw her arms around me and sob that she 
was a wretched, ungrateful girl, and did not 
deserve to be loved by me or—Walter. And 
| as this wearying time went on, she went about 
| the house with small, tight lips, and restless 
hands, and grew always harder and more con- 
tradictory to Scot whenever she spoke to him 
at all. 

-Four weeks had gone by since Pennie’s last 

letter had been sent to Walter, when early or 
, one sunny August morning, Scot sent a mes- 
| senger to tell us that his mother was dead. I 
| had to tell Pennie myself, and when I had 
' done so in afew sad words, she broke from 
/me and ran up stairs. Through that long, 
| lonely dayshe never came near me, and I began 
to realize what it would be to live without 

either Pennie or Scot. 
| I sent a telegram off to Walter at once, an- 
| nouncing his mother’s death—though I felt 
| sure Scot had done so. And at last my fath- 
er came in, and Pennie crept into her place 
| among us. 
| Notonce did she mention Walter’s name 
| to me; and on the night before the funeral, 

when—following the arrival of the London ex- 
| press—a cab drew up to the door, I heard her 
| tell the servant she was engaged “to every 
one.’’? He, knowing he did not misunderstand 
her quiet, firmly-spoken order told Walter so, 
and let him drive away in the darkness to the 
home that was so doubly darkened now. 

Ill. 

It was the morning after Mrs. Cowen’s fun- 
eral, and I was sitting in our pleasant study, 
basking, as invalids love to do, in the morning 
sunshine. Leaning at the window, in her old 
attitude, stood Pennie—looking out upon her 
| cherished flowers, but seeing little of their 
| beauty. Scot was sitting at his table, his head 
| upon his hand, Whether it was the long, 





nights and hard days’ work, or the old hidden 


“Come, Charlie, we have been idle too long, 


I had risen and was sauntering toward him, 
when the door was opened and a familiar face 


“Pennie, Pennie, darling! Fancy never com 


down his hat and coming forward, grand and 


you how it was.” 

“Tell me here,” she answered very quietly. 
“That’s hardly fair,” he complained (with 
reason, I thought); “but of course, my dar- 
ling, I never fancied my mother was really so 
ill.” 

“I told you,” replied Pennie, still more 
quietly. 

“Yes, you did say so,” replied Walter, look- 
ing for the first time a little nervous and anx- 
ious; “but I knew she was always fanciful, 
and I thougbt this was one of her false alarms. 
You ought to be sorry for me, Pennie. I 
thought you would feel for me in this grief.”’ 
She did not look iato the face, where was a 
shade of real grief; and he went on passion- 
ately in her silence. 

“Pennie, I want to speak to you. Come 
away. Why do you stay here?” 

“Because,’’ she said, moving a little, and 
laying her hand on the back of Scot’s chair. 
“Because I would rather speak here. Scot, 
will you listen tome; and teach me once again 
—teach me what to do?” 

She paused for a few moments. Walter, 
leaning against the table, looked down upon 
her in astonishment. 

“Scot, if I have learned that I have made a 
great, great mistake in thinking that I loved 
your brother more than—any one else, isn’t it 
best and kindest to tell him so now, before it 
is too late ?”’ 

Scot did not answer her and she repeated 
the question, her beautiful eyes childlike in 
their pleading. 

“Would it be right to tell him so, Scot, or 
to go on in the falsehood ?” 

“Kight to tell him so,” answered Scot, in 
tones low and quiet. 

“Then, Walter,” she said, raising her face 
to him as it flushed and paled rapidly, “I will 
tell you of my mistake now, before your broth- 
erand myown. There were once two gifts of 
love within my reach; and the one which my 
eager, ignorant hand grasped, because it seem- 
ed most bright and winning to my dazzled 
eye, was not the one which could satisfy my 
heart. Idid not understand either then; I 
was as powerless to feel the deep self-forget- 
fulness of the one as the shallow selfishness 
of the other; but now that I know my own 
heart, Walter, I cannot hide its disappoint- 
ment. Some dayI myself shall be old and 
suffering, perhaps—fanciful, tao, I dare say; 
those who give much love, to win but little in 
return, often are—and I should not like to 
fee] that when Isummoned you to my dying 
bed you would not heed thé summons. I 
should not like all through my life to pour 
out a wealth of love on one who could laugh 
at me for the exacting integrity of the gift. 
And sol am very, very grateful that I have 
read this in my heart before it is too late.” 

“This is nonsense, Pennie,” interrupted 
Walter, with a forced smile. ‘Come and let 
me explain to you.” 

“You have done so,” Pennie said, still with 
her hand on Scot’s chair, and still with her 
eyes clear and undrooping. ‘You have ex- 
plained it all to me during the last few weeks. 
Now it is my turn, and I am trying to do so; 
only it seems as if I could not say much even 
now of what isin my heart. Your mother 
had a faithful, careful nurse, Walter, in all her 
illness; and by him no duty was neglected, no 
pleasure sought. Charlie, did Scot seek his 
own pleasure; did he fail in any one of his 
duties, through all the time that Walter was 
securing his own pleasure ceaselessly, and 
failing in his one chief duty ?” 

“Not one,” I said. 

“Not one,” she repeated, the little hand 
tight on his chair, but her face never turned 
to Scot. “Not one. Did any remembrance 
of pain weaken his hand, or chill his heart? 
Did it, Charlie ?”’ 

“Never,” I said again, looking for a moment 
into Walter’s vexed and moody face. 

“Never,” she repeated. “Did any one 
thought of himself make him shrink from his 
duty to his mother, because she blamed him 
always that her own idolized son had left her 
to die alone ?” 

“Not one.” 

“Walter, the love of such a heart is a prize 
to be grateful for through all years; and 
through all years I shall be grateful that once 
this prize was mine. Scot, dear Scot, you bave 
taught me all the little that I know; teach me 
what to do now that my Leart is hungering 
wearily for such a love as that from which I 
turned away not long ago.” 

Not a word did Scot answer, while his face 














handsome in the glowing sunshine. “Pennie, 





was hidden in his hands. 


“T am waiting for your answer, Scot.” 
The hand that had been on bis chair loosen. 


| ed its hold; the little standing figure slipped 


down, and kneeled upon the floor beside him; 
and both bands were laid upon the tremulous 


| white fingers pressed so tightly in his hair. 


“Look, Scot, how I am waiting for your an- 


| swer,” she breathed. “I have never been obe- 


dient to you before, much as you bave taught 
me; but I am waiting to obey you now.” 

What a face it was that her gentle touch un- 
covered! I could hardly bear to look upon it 
in its wondering, bewildered joy ; for it told so 
plainly of the anguish that had been lived 
through. Pennie’s low cry burst involuntari- 
ly from her shaking lips when she saw it. 

“Oh, Scot, forgive me for it all!’ 

With the angry scarlet burning in his face 
Walter left the room. I have not seen him 
since. He writes to me occasionally—short, 
gay, selfish letters; but month after month 
he delays his coming home, and the house at 
Easter Hill remains without its master. For 
some time Scot lived there alone, settling 
Walter’s affairs for him, and still coming to me 
for our morning studies, but Scot has won his 
home now. Yesterday he was chosen for the 
new headmaster of the Eastwood Grammar 
School; and it is the youngest headmaster 
who had been elected for a century, they say, 
To-night we are expecting him back from Cam- 
bridge, and Pennie is standing at the window 
watching for him, the evening sunshine linger- 
ing on her bright head, and another restful, 
happy sunshine in her eyes. Earnestly do I 
know that the restless little pupil who used to 
give so much pain has given him now a deeper 
and more gladdening love than mine. 


ARE THEY INFERIOR? 

A few weeks ago I was in New Haven, 
Conn., and was thrown necessarily into the 
society of the earnest advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. I found them active, intelligent and 
in good working order, holding weekly meet- 
ings in their beautiful rooms in Hoadley’s 
Block. In conversation with a very wealthy 
gentleman, a Catholic, who has contributed 
hundreds of dollars each year to the cause, he 
told me of an interview he had recently had 
with his priest. 

He happened to meet his priest one day in 
the street. They exchanged greetings polite- 
ly, when the priest said; 

“Come home with me and dine, I want to 
talk with you.” 

He went. After dinner they went into the 
library, and made themselves very comfort- 
able for the talk. 

“Now,” said the reverend father, “I am 
going to expostulate with you a little, about 
helping these Woman Suffragists.”’ 

“Very well; I am ready to listen!” 

“Do you know that our church does not ap- 
prove of this Woman Movement.” 

“T cannot help it! It israther hard for the 
church not to help forward the great reform of 
the world.” 

“Are you not aware that the priests, the 
bishops and the cardinals are opposed to it?” 

“That is nothing tome; my own conscience 
approves my work, and that is enough.” 

“But the pope himself is not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage !” 

“So much the worse for the blessed pope, 
then. I will do as I think right with my own 
money.” bravely replied the gentleman. 

“But my dear brother,” said the priest, “do 
you not know that women are inferior to the 
men, and could not vote understandingly? 
They do not understand the laws of the land.” 

“No, I do not know that. Look at the 
wives of the Irish laborers who form a large 
part of your congregation on each Sabbath. 
Are not they as intelligent as their hus- 
bands ?”’ 

“Yes, oh yes,” said the priest, “and I some- 
times think they are the smarter.” 

“When these poor women come to your 
confessional do you treat them with any more 
leniency because they are women, or do you 
take it for granted that they understand the 
laws of God, the same as their husbands?” 

“JT treat them just alike,” was the reply. 
“They understand the laws of God just as 
well, and are more sensitive about breaking 
those laws.” 

“Then sir, please tell me why they cannot 
understand the laws of man as well ?”’ 

“Well!” caid the priest, “I never thought 
of itin just that light before; I will think 
more about it, and we will talk again.” 

So the talk ended, and the reverend father 
is trying toe solve the problem. 

Saran M. C. PERKINS. 
A PROGRESSIVE UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Vermont wisely decided 
that it had no warrant in its charter, and no 
argument in the history of its various endow- 
ments, for shutting its doors in the face of any 
ladies who might wish to avail themselves of 
its advantages. And we cannot say that we 
are either displeased or surprised to note, by 
the catalogue, that the two prizes offered last 
year to those who should best sustain the em 
trance examinations, were won by two ladies. 
If a lady wishes to accompany her brother in 
his college studies, or to go alone, she ought, at 
least in literary institutions which derive their 
support, wholly or in part, from the State, to 








be permitted to do so.— Chicago Advance. 
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WOMEN AND PRISON REFOKM. | 


The National Prison Reform Convention | 
held in St. Louis recently was enlivened by a | 
successful effort to reform its organization by | 
electing women as officers. An effort was 
made to forestall the discussion by electing | 
the new board of officers before the Commit- | 
tee on Credentials had made their report. | 
But Hon. J. B. Bradwell of Chicago was equal | 
to the emergency. The following is taken 
from the report of the St. Louis Globe: | 

JupGe BRapweE.u. Is the report in order | 
until the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials is adopted ? | 

The Chair answered that in case there was | 
any objection, the report of the Committee on | 
Credentials must be adopted first. 

JupGE BRADWELL. IL, for one, hope the re- 
port in its present shape will not be adopted, 
and I will very briefly give my réasons: There 
are a respectable portion of the delegates pres- 
ext, some from Missouri, some from lowa, 
some from Wisconsin and other States,who 
are women, and [ notice that the Committee 
have seen fit to ignore the name of every lady 
upon the list. I hope that it is not proposed 
in this association to make women the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water, while the 
honors are monopolized by the sterner sex. 
I know that in my own State, in Wisconsin, 
and in other States, we lose much in ignoring 
the influence of women in the field of labor 
before us. There is one from my own State 
who is as competent to discharge any official 
duties in this body as any man can possibly 
be: I move that the report be recommitted. 

A delegate moved to lay the motion on the 
tuble. 

A Delegate. I notice on the list several 
times the names of “so and so and wife.” 
Wouldn’t it do better to put it Mrs. so and so 
and husband, to make the thingeven. [Laugh- 
ter]. 
UDGE BRADWELL. I simply take the 
ground that if the omission is an intended in- 
sult it should be corrected now and here; if 
only an inadvertence it should be set right, 
but [ want it corrected. 

Mr. Frep Wines. I wish to say simply 
that there was nointention on the part of the 
Committee of overlooking the claims of the 
fair sex, or of any one of its members; and 
we disclaim, too, any intention of looking at 
the question of Woman Suffrage. I think, in- 
stead of recommitting the report, it would be 
better to add tothe list of officers such names 
as are needed, and if any one is prepared to 
offer the name of any lady it can be done 
now. 

Rev. Dr. Witson. I, for one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do not believe that the life and prosperity 
of this association depends for a moment upon 
what positions the ladies presext occupy in it. 
It is out of the high regard for Woman that I 
objected to this clause, and because I believe 
that God has given Woman in her sphere as 
high a position as that of Man. I move to lay 
the whole matter on the table. 

A Delegate. Will the motion to lay on the 
table carry the report with it? 

The Chair. No. 

A vote was then taken,and motion carried— 
yeas 29, nays 26. 

JUDGE BRADWELL. I rise to a question of 
order. There are no delegates yet reported to 
this body, and any motion is out of order until 
the Committee on Credentials have made 
their report. 

The Chair. I shall declare the vote as now 
taken—29 to 26; the motion lies upon the 
table. 

JUDGE BRADWELL. Since the Committee 
made their report there have been some 
names added to the list of delegates—more 
than enough to defeat the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table was carried, and I, 
therefore, hope that some gentleman who vo- 
ted upon the other side will move a reconsid- 
eration of the question. 

The motion was made. 

Mrs. DEGEERE. I hope the motion to re- 
consider will pass. There are, as you all know, 
anumber of lady delegates to this National 
Congress from different States and Territories, 
and I think there is not a man that will refuse 
to acknowledge that the mothers are as much 
interested in the reform of their sons in the 
prisons of our land as the fathers are. I don’t 
know a mother in this land that would not 
give her life to save her boy; and wouldn’t it 
be an everlasting disgrace on this National 
Congress if it were to go out that its members 
refused to elect any ladies among its officers ? 
We will give as much ofour means,and as much 
of our time, and as much of our prayers, for the 
reform of our sons, as the fathers will. And 
I do hope that this motion to reconsider will 
be adopted, and that there will be a lady dele- 
gate appointed from each State that has sent 
delegates, on the number of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, that we may work with you, my broth- 
ers, for one common end. The Creator told 
Woman to subdue the earth; he tuld Adam 
and Eve both to subdue tbe earth and all 
things thereon, and we have not much love 
for that class of men that call us angels, and 
yet would clip our wings for a useful and noble 
life, 80 that we can neither soar nor fly. 

The motion to reconsider was carried. 

Mr. BIneHr aM, of Pennsylvania, moved that 
the report of the Committee so far as the pres- 
idency was concerned be adopted. 

Mr. HurBur. I move to adopt the whole 
report. 

JUDGE BRADWELL. I object to that; we 
do want to get in a lady for Secretary. 

Mr. Hurvput. I don’tchange my motion; 
all this jangling don’t amount to anything. 

JuDGE BRADWELL moved that the name of 
Mrs. Baine, of Chicago, be added to the list of 

Secretaries. 

A motion was made to lay the motion on 
table. Lost. 

MR. Hur.LBut’s motion then came up. 

JUDGE BRADWELL. I am not in favor of 
adopting the report asa whole, I think that 
the ladies should have a fair showing now. 

Mr. Hurt Bur. You will fight over it every 
day. [Laughter | 

JUDGE BRADWELL. We want a lady Sec- 
retary; we want an equal number of ladies 
with the gentlemen on the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents. If there is any gentleman here who 
Objects to that, I would like to know where 

€is. Do not let us have this association offi- 
= entirely by men. The best way is to go 

- at once, and let it be said that it was 
simply by an oversight that this thing was 





done. There are no persons that do more 


work and more good for this prison reform | 
than the women of America. |Applause.| [ | 
think we should take hold, hand in hand, and 

do hope that the ladies and gentlemen of | 
this association will work hand in hand in 
this matter, and put on the list of Vice-Presi- | 
dents an equal number of ladies and a Sec- | 
retary. 

Mr. Montrorp and Mr. MILLIGAN, whose | 
names had been announced as Secretaries, | 
then gallantly withdrew their names, Mr. | 
Montford pleading sickness in his family 4s an 
excuse. 

Previous motions were then withdrawn, 
and the report, so far as the choice of a Presi- | 
dent was concerned, adopted. 

Ex Governor Dewey, of Wisconsin, and | 
A. W. Alexander, of Missouri, were appointed | 
a Committee to conduct the President, Hon. 
Richard Vaux, to the Chair. On taking the 
Chair, Mr. Vaux said: | 

Centlemen of the Convention:—Your action | 
in calling me to preside over the deliberations 
of this Convention I construe into an honor to 
the State L represent aud the commission I 
bear, and as such, it deeply impresses me. 
Over thirty years of continuous study of 
systems, theories and their administration, of 
penal punishment as an element of social sci- 
ence, has given me some familiarity with the 
general subject which will occupy your atten- 
tion. There are none more interesting to 
mankind, and I assure you, gentlemen, that 
in coming to the discussion of any of them 
you should invoke large experience, deliber- 
ate study and grave thought. This great sci- 
ence reaches through the understanding. of 
man to his heart, and to his sou!; and those 
who believe that it can be discussed upon 
crude ideas and general theories and strong im- 
pressions, emotions or prejudices, will find, the 
Jonger he studies it how greatly he bas been 
mistaken. {Applause and “hear.”] The time 
of this Convention is most important. Gen- 
tlemen have come from all parts of the United 
States here, to devote the time necessary for 
the deliberations of this body. I shall not, 
therefore, occupy any more of your time in 
salutatory address I have now the honor to 
present. [Applause.| 

Mr. HULBERT moved that the entire bal- 
ance of the report of the Committee on per- 
manent organization be now adopted. 

Mr. WINES, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee stated that the report would be adopted 
as it stood. When he said this he did not 
mean to exclude any ladies who might be pre- 
sent, from occupying any official position in 
the Convention for which they might be quali- 
fied. On the contrary he Senel that some 
ladies who are present might be placed in offi- 
cial position, but he wished simply to say that 
this question of Woman Suffrage is not one 
before this Convention. [Appiacse.) 

JUDGE BRADWELL. Have you any object- 
ion, in order that all may be satisfied, for the 
ladies to have an equal number of representa- 
tives with the gentlemen? It will give entire 
satisfaction to our people, if you will consent 
to that. 

Mr. WINES. So far as I am concerned I 
perfectly agree to that: I wish simply to say 
that it appears to me that no slight should be 
zonstrued where no slight was thought of or 
intended, and that the question of Woman 
Suffrage has no more to do with this Congress 
than that of infant baptism or polygamy. 
[Laughter. | 

JuDGE BRADWELL. Would you have the 
kindness then to name any ladies with whom 
you may be acquainted ? 

Mr. WINES. Yes, sir. Mrs. Baine, Mrs. 
Coffin, Mrs. Bradwell. 

Mrs. BRADWELL. I beg leave to decline, 
believing as I do, that husband and wife are 
one. |Applause.] Gentlemen [with a femi- 
nine accentuation upon the word] frequently 
ask for positions and take them. 

The following ladies were then added to the 
list of Vice-Presidents: 

Vice-Presidents. Mrs. M. E. DeGeere, of 
Illinois; Mrs. Rhoda Coffin, of Indiana. 

Secretary. Mrs. HATTIE K. BAINE. 

Dr. WiLson, of Kentucky, asked leave to 
withdraw his name from the list of Vice- 
Presidents, which was granted. 


HUMOROUS. 


Sulphur comes from Vesuvius: therefore it 
is good for eruptions. 

Artemus Ward said of Chaucer, “ He has 
talent, but he can’t spell.” 

When a lady faints what figure does she 
need? You must bring her 2. 

While we speak of the silence of sleep, the 
slumber of most of us is sound. 


“I’m dying for love,” said a melancholy 
young man, pointing to his colored mustache. 

Many fine sermons have been ruined, like 
the three French steamships, by adding to 
their length. 

A Maine man is out witha temperance lec- 
ture, the taking title of which is, ‘‘ How Go- 
liah was killed with a Sling.” 


Jones, being tuld that he looked seedy, and 
asked what business he was in, replied, “ The 
hard wear business—look at my wardrobe.” 

Washington Irving once said of a pompous 
American diplomatist, ‘Ah, he is a great man, 
and in his own estimation a very great man, 
a man of great weight. When he goes to the 
west, the east tips up.” 

A pack of wolves in Sherbourne County, 
Minnesota, chased a couple of lawyers five 
eng = 9 -— ype Republican thinks 
they showed a lack of professional owriosity in 
doing so. ’ Cun ed 

An affected young lady on being asked, ina 
large company, if she had read Shakspeare, 
assumed a look of astonishment, and replied: 
“* Read Shakespeare! Of course I have; I read 
that when it first came out.” 

The Siamese twins were Baptists. “But,” 
says the Presbyterian, “ suppose one had beena 
disbeliever, how could the other have been im- 
mersed ?”” Another says they were not Bap- 
tists—they were united Brethren.” 

The queerest object in nature is a Spanish 
beggar,—for these beggars beg on horse-back, 
and it is an odd thing tosee a man riding up 
toa foot passenger and asking alms. A gen- 
tleman in Valparaiso being accosted by one 
of these mounted beggars, replied, “Why 
sir, you come to beg of me, who have to go on 
foot, while you ride on horseback |” “Very 
true, sir,” said the beggar, ‘“‘and I have the 
more need to beg, as I have to support my 
horse as well as myself.” 


| 
| 











~ A Great Semis in 
MARSEILLES 
QUILTS. 


A Quilt of the $9 quality, owing to slight 
imperfections, selling for 


$4.50, 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont &t., Boston, 


Importers and Dealers Exclusively in Housekeeping 
Dry Goods. 22—2t 


“Chaplin's Life of 
CHARLES SUMNER, 


With an Introduction by Ex-Gov. Claflin, 
is Ready. The Character and Services of the 
Noble Statesman, the Special Advantages 
Vossessed by the Well-Known Authors, the 
Beautiful Heliotype Portraits, Engravings, 
Faec-Simile Letters, its Size (504 pages, 12 
mo.,) and low price, ($1.50), combine to 
render this the most Popular Book of the 
day.—Ageuts Wanted. 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP § CO., Publishers, 

Feat their full Illustrated Catalogue. 


WANTED IN ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


A woman with three children would like board in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., about the 7th of July, for a few 
days, and after that four rooms suitable for house- 
keeping. Address L. K. T. F.,3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 21—4t 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diechl, 

4—ly 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


te Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
oes Sl aL seman eae aro re 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 
BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 


description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers, Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 TREMoNT PLAcE, Boston. 




















JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VICTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 

in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
7 who-was the only recipient of the 

Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 42%, 
17 CONGRESS STREET. 
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Low Priced Music Books. 
Attractive, Usefal and Very Popular. 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 


Reed Organs, Piano & Violin. 


River of Life, 35 cts. Best Sabbath School Song Book. 














CANTATA of ESTHER. Dramatised, 50 cts. 
Immensely popular. 


FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLKS TUNES. 


40 cts. Muchenlarged, Sung everywhere, 





River of Life, 35 cts, Best Sabbath School Song Book. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOL for Pigno, Cab- 


inet Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Accordeon, 
Fife Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet. Price of each 
Book, 75 cts. 


River of Life, 35 cts. Best Book for Sabbath Schools. 








WINNER’S BAND of FOUR. $1.00. 
1st and 2nd Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrouLATION RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 centsincloth. Addrese 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston, 


CONNELL’S 
BRAHMINICAL MOOXPLANT 


TRADE 
“MUVK 





EAST INDIAN 


INTRODUCED 


Via San Francisco Cal., thence to Boston, and now 
selling sommercially, by 


J.T. REED, Esq., 


OF REED’S CORNER, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


After suffering pains of infirmities during forty 
years, Mr. Reed went to California, seeking relief in 
change of air and temperature, Change, air and 
temperature there, were not more efficacious than the 
American prescriptions he often paid for in his vative 
city. All of them failures in his case, 

Circumstances directed Mr, Reed's attention to the 
Brahminical Remedies! After using them he recov- 
ered health and strength quickly. 

Returned home; the narrative of his cure interested 
many, and none more so than those persons who were 
then suffering from complications of diseases that had 
been pronounced incurable, but have since yielded to 
these remedies, obtained tor them by telegram and 
express, 

uring eight or nine months Mr. Reed's requisi- 
tions for medicines increased, and cures also; each 
new ‘ay adding to his toil, time and patience, hu- 
manely expended, without pecuniary payment from 
—- or doctor, unless the reward he experienced 
n doing good in a new line of usefulness that aroused 
his best sympathies to be directed to more extended 
operations. 

Mr. Reed has agreed to act as Sole Agent hence- 
forth, for the sale of the Brahminical Remedies in 
his native and other States, with authority to appoint 
sub-agencies in places he may approve. 

The Brahminical Remedies are represented in 
twelve Specialties distinctly prepared, each one hav- 
ing qualities and principles inately peculiar, and a 
name to distinguish all of them, labeled on the bottle; 
whereon is a number denoting order of succession to 
be taken. 

The Brahminical and pent Physicians devote 
their whole lives to their profession, amidst 600,000,- 
000 of their race. They designate the Moonplant 
Preparations, “The Restorers,” and assign them 

lace in medicine to remove causes of disease to be 
‘ound in the body. They overcome obstructions and 
permitthe Great Physician's works to move unim- 
peded Naturally. Under their mild yet potent opera- 
tions, long secreted impurities pass away, in process 
thereof deformities and pain gradually wane and the 
miseries of the hopeless mind vanish as the feelings 
denote return to the first order of Nature’s arrange- 
ments, upon which is suspended “The balance of 
Health.” 

The twelve (12) Remedies are allotted for relief and 
cure of the diseases denoted on bottles, with instruc- 
tions on the necks thereof, to 9 fully, viz: 

SYMPATHETIC, for all Liver Derangements. 

RHEU MATISM, GOUT. 

CATARKH and COUGH, from Stomach, 
Air Tubes, Pains in Ear and Head, 








NEURALGIA, or SCIATICA. 
FEMALE CURRECTOR, for alleviation of 
painful Monthly Troubles of young or old. 

CONSTIPATION, or DYSPEPSIA, re- 
moves Languor or Debilfty. 

DIARK HOA, or DYSENTERY. 

AGUE, DROPS Y, (incipient forms.) 

SKIN DISEASES, Scrofula, Old Sores, &e. 

APERIENT, for use with other mixtures, Bile 
Eradicator,a Family Medicine, always. 

To do the most good in the shortest time, by reach- 
ing multitudes before they perish under physical 
afflictions unrelieved, isthe aim!! To aid and save 
many speedily, is vital in design, and needs assistance 
to etlect those purposes. A few agents have been ap- 

ointed to distribute information, thus permitting 
The physician to devote himself to manufacturing du- 
ties solely. To meet the wants of many applicants 
suddenly apprized of unprecedented beneficial results 
on persons known to them, produced by means ac- 
quired by travel, mngatey. observations and practice 
in countries where diseases and intelligence prevail, 
the former more calamitously extensive than in the 
regions of the savage or the not less ignorant races of 
humanity diversified. 

Applicants should make sure that the Medicines 
come only from the Agent, J. T. Reep, Esq. For 
fur+her information see him and Phamplet, or write. 


Address Rexep’s Corner, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 
J. MM. CONNELL, 


Physician and Proprietor of the 
BAST INDIAN 


BRAHMINICAL MOONPLANT REMEDIES. 
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BURNETT'S KALLISTON, 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is 
distinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, 
and is admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions 
of the skin; removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness 
and roughness of the skin, etc., curing chapped hands 
and allaying the irritation caused by the bites of mos- 
quitos and other annoying insects, 








“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of tex- 
ture.— Boston Transcript. 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin.””—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune 
to use.”—Piclorial. 





Magceoro, Mass., July 11. 
Messrs, JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 

GenTs:—A single application of the Kalliston has 
removed the freckles from the face of my little boy, 
leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of 
sunburn, or irritation of the skin, it has proved itself 
& perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several caves of obstinate cutane- 
ous disease, in which the Kailiston has had a wouder- 
fully good effect. The daughter of one of my neigh- 
bors had suffered for many years from eruptions and 
painful inflammations of the skin, leaving it in several 


places puckered and quite red. Your Kalliston has | 


caused the skin to become soft and smooth, and the 
inflammation and redness has nearly disappeared. 
Yours respectfuliy. J.M. BOYD. 


This preparation is admirably adapted to all un- 
natural conditions of the skin. It renders the skin 
soft, thereby relieving its glacdular parts, and induc- 
ing that fine action of the capillaries which imparts 
both beauty and health to the complexion. It may 
be relied upon for promoting the healthy condition 
of the skin and beautifying the complexion. 

21—ct 
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NOTICE CONCERNING DONT GO WEST. 


i 
| 


Superter Litthe Farm«-Within 35 Miles 

| eof Besten Healthy Lecation -No Ague 
~Perfect Tithe are Water Lew 

| Taxes Neothiag Obdjcetiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. RL 


} ———= 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 

| a farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

aediblevel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
» 3 


| horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
| derpinning, Barn 30x25, with cellar, Shop and ear- 
riage house, al’. The house alone could net be 
, built for 2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
, Occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages A great barcain is offered, 


| Price only $1700. Apply to 
! GEO, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR @50-— At Bellingham, 
| *}: cottage house, painted aud papered, 8 rooms 
| oben m first floor, attics untluisher Wood house 
and shop. Iligh, healthy location, fine view; 1p acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Trice only $500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHATIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only 8900 down, 
fhe mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 
Ae acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, Choice 
fruit, Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x56, Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; tine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per ceut luterest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 

fib pews. excellent 7i-acre farm, 14 miles 

Ad. from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
ute b 


in wood; balance level and free from stones; ¢ 

tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some cholee 
fruit; a brook tlows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repatr; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
ian Rone for $1.00—One wile south of Bell- 
Aibingham Village; good deep suil, free from 
stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1)-story house wit 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all convected, and in per- 
fect repair, A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good eg a? Price only $1200, $600 cash. Apply 
to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 244 Tremont Row, Boston, 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fib stock; TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will ew 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
kseps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 hea 
insummer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 30 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
ehed and ice-house--all in complete repair, The own- 
tr has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
sate, including 15 head of catile, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 T-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Geo, H, 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
















Very Desirable Form and Residence at 


a HAMPTON F ~ Within } mile of the 
Fp aer21, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
a@eproximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 00 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year, The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and -oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good -— r, corvoendel xy ornamental 
trees. Very a my located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
toads. For a gentleman's residence this e-tate offers 
great attractions, Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Guo, UW, CHAPIN, 24 
remont Row, Boston, 










SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 
The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
lata House,’ at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
MeL offered for sale, completely furnished, The 
dp Louse is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
LA Bextending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen, 
A short distance away Is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; a for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht tleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
ean fully understand andgappreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force = all over the house. The facili- 
ties for bathing, oating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
‘The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually cc mfortable 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort au 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be soid at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and full 
articulars apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, New England 
‘arm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 









TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


. PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
A > Boston, a good 1} story house, painted a0 a 
JE blinded; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 


lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, —_— 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 

stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to Lens pear and = 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly - 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and yy - 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $ pe 
year; owner must sell but does not need the pe 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, employing — 
thousand hands. Apply to GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 





For any description of country real estate go 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, «+ 
16—tf 
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(Continued from pye 151) 
on the Continent; they are squeamish when 
the rights of women are spoken of. Bat when 
we advocate the rights of a duchess they are 
mever $0, nor when a crown is the question to 
be decided. Ouly let ber wear a tiara of pow 
er, or jet her be some aristucrat, and she can 
be exalted to any hight of political or civil 
power without a word of opposition on the 
part of her electors. Woman is at the begin 
ning, at the end, but she is the queen. That 
is the secret. Now that which aristocracy as 
serts for itself I assert for Democracy. That 
which is right for an earl’s wife is right for 
my wife; that which is right for adu e's wife 
ds right for your wife; that whieh is mght for a 
womawu in any station in life is right for wo- 
manhood, aud I plead for that; that which has 
been conceded and sanctified in other lands 
through Ages I ask fur my wife, my sister, my 
child, my mother. Crown women because 
they are women, not because they are duch- 
esses. If it be said that woman can preserve 
her individuality, and not vote, | suppose she 
can preserve it if she does vote, just as easily. 
And if a woman can stand iu the battlefield 
and load a gun, then I think she can stand in 
the battle and fire the gun. I! she has to 
stay in the house and interest herself in all 
public questions enough to instruct her boys, 
or advise her husband, then, 1 think, she is 
in a situation in which she may fire her own 
gun which she bas taken so much pains to load. 
Wh should you send me to vote? Why | 
should she not vote? Mereover, it is danger- 
ous to have influences exerted in the commu- 
nity without responsibility. It is a dangerous | 
thing to have strong minded women about, | 
with nothing to do but stay at home and talk | 
about other folks. The man is urged forward 
this way and that way; he isresponsible; but | 
the mover of the macnine is not. Let her | 
have responsibility as well as privilege. It is 
said it would produce such disorder that no | 
man could think with patience of consenting, 
or allow his child or wife to go into scenes of | 
politica! excitement. Now, in the first place, 
while the beginuings of this movement are 
very like eddies and whirls of excitement, 
when it is settled by public action and by | 
joint councils between man and woman, there 
will not be the wild excitement that now ex- | 
ists. Do you believe it would be productive 
of much harm when the husband would say, | 
“‘My dear, there is to be a primary meeting to. | 
night. Catharine, put on your bonnet and | 
let us go down.” And next after him would 
be his daughter, with her young fellow. Do 
you think such scenes would take place at the 
primaries as now do ip Brooklyn? Prima- 
ries, I must confess, are not the most agree- 
able places in which to look at Democratic 
institutions. Now there is no earthly reason 
why they should not be held in a parlor, 
with the ballot-box in a place where a good 
man can go with respect. If you delegate 
political power, then you must not give it | 
to the rudest and most indelicate of our | 
sex; if you change thissystem and make it to | 
admit the women, don’t you think there will | 
spring up the same sympathy between them 
as exists in religion? Men and women act | 
together in perfect harmony in schools, in | 
eleemosynary institutions, reformatory move- 
ments, temperance 


when the two sexesact together. I aver that 
a reform will take place, and onereason why 
we lack so much in politics is we lack the in- 
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kuife of the assassin was at ber heart, they | 


put their whole feeling, their power and 
their voice iuto the work. Growing, so that 
it bas not been possible, when peace came, 
w put Lhem baci: iuto the small place they oc- 
cupied, any more than it is possible for a tall 
wuinau w button upon her teet the boots she 
wore when teu years of age, or for ber to 
fasicu about ber waist the dress that fitted 
her comfortably theu. Today we have wo- 
meu in public positions almost every where. 
] was 4 littic amazed at the remarks of Mr. 


ibeecher this evening, and be set me to think- | 


jug, as Le always sets everybody to thinking, 
aud my mind went back over these few years, 
aud | was thuuderstruck to see the change 
which has gone on so gradually and quietly. 
fo day women are on the lecture platform ; 
everywhere when they can lecture acceptably 
they are welcome, ‘They are paid the same 
a> men, aud thef have as many engagements. 
‘They are in the pulpit, despite the Brooklyn 


| Presbytery | Laughter.) They have immense 
audiences, and are continually invited to | 


read and preach, even when they are not or- 


dained ministers, not licensed, and without | 
auy desire to make the pulpit their profession. | 


Iuey are practising physicians and dentists; 
they have endowed their own medical colle- 
ges, which are graduating women physicians 
year after year in large numbers, who are 
creditably filling the places they occupy, and 
are doing an immense deal of good. For the 
first time in my life this spring I put my- 
self into the hands of a physician. The treat- 
ment which | received wiil illustrate the force 
of my argument. I went to a male physician 
and | got the one order, “Stop working, keep 
still, and amuse yourself.” I went to a fe- 


| wale physician, a lady, and she took me in 


hand, and said, “1 am afraid it will be harder 
work for you to amuse yourself than it would 
be to work,” and she was right. And so, 
with her help, in three or four weeks I found 


| myself on my feet again, while, if I had fol- 


lowed the advice of the other physician, who 


| felt my pulse and looked into my face and 


wrote me a daily prescription, which he 
would have kept up to the present time, I 
am afraid | would not have been able to ac- 
cept the invitation of these good ladies with 
whom I like to work. You find women on 
School Committees almost everywhere, ex 
cept in the great enlightened city of Boston. 
They are not to be found there, for although 
they constitute a part of the governing power 


| over the school by election, the remainder 


of the Committee—seventy males—have vo- 
ted that the women shall not serve, and still 
keep them out, notwithstanding the Supreme 
Court, whose decisions I usually respect, de- 
clare their position and their election to be 
entirely constitutional. But outside of Bos- 
ton, women are elected to School Committees 
all over Massachusetts, and serve creditably. 
I know in my own town they have served so 
successfully that some of the officials, who 
have been neglectful of their duties for years, 
have lost their heads right away, and people 
who could fill the position creditably and dis- 
charge the duties of the office conscientious- 
ly have been put in their places. Then, when 
you come to go out Westa little way, you 
| havea great college in New York State that 


societies, — all these | has opened its doors to women. Go a little 
things are found to be admirably conducted | further, to Ohio and Michigan, and the col- | 


|leges are crowded with women. I went 
| through the colleges of the West and found the 
women doing as wellas the men. They were 


fluence of women. This is hard to believe | taking first class prizes. And then, when I 


now, but things will not exist in the future as 
they exist now. It needs a great deal of cour. | 
age on the part of the advocates of this cause 

to assert their convictions nowadays, because 

there is such a biassed influence against them. 

But when men and women are educated to 

vote, and it becomes a part of their regular 
duty, and when it has settled down at last on 

its proper basis, there will be refinement, re- 
straint, and dignity carried into the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 

Mr. Beecher then introduced Mrs. Liver- 
more in the following words: 

Ido not desire to detain you any longer 
this evening. I am at home here, where I 
can be heard any week, and although I have 
much more to say that it would do you guod 
to hear, lam aware that many of you have 
come (for I see many familiar faces) upon the 
strength of my invitation to hear another 
one, and [ consider myself as but a shadow of 
the good things tocome. For why should [ 
stand speaking here in behalf of the eman- 
cipation of Woman, when there is one before 
you who is able to demonstrate to you, far 
better than I can, that a woman has a right 
to speak, has the right to be an instructor? 
One who, in all the great conflict of our civil 
war, showed herself equal in organizing, in 
wide administrations, at home and in the 
army, in the city, in the village, and in the 
field ; equal and more than equal to any man, 
‘and who, since peace has eome, has from 
one end of this land to the other, found eager 
listeners, and I will venture to say has never 
found an audienee to hear her once but it 
has been more eager to hear her the second 
time. Why should I discuss Woman’s Rights 
when there is a woman here, able in her own 
example, as well as by her speech, to satisfy 
you of the propriety of such a cause? At any 


asked about the health of the women, I found 
it was the gentlemen students who broke 
down and not the women. President Angell, 
of the Michigan State University, told me 
that the young men were getting excused con- 
tinually from their studies because of poor 
health, but hardly ever a woman asked any 
sort of privilege or offered anything of an ex- 
cuse, Then when you go a little further you 
find that women compose a portion of the 
boards of State Prisons, Lunatic Asylums, 
and institutions for the enlightenment of the 
| idiotic and imbecile. You find that among 
the Grangers of the West women are just as 
largely holding office as men; in fact, a Grange 
cannot be organized untila certain number 
of women become members of it. And let 
me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that un- 
less you know more of these Grangers than 
the Eastern papers tell you, you don’t know 
them yet. They are established for the pur- 
pose of education, combination, and self-im- 
provement, and the women have equal chan- 
ces with the men. To be sure, they say they 
don’t mean to go into politics, but I think it 
is inevitable. 

Now, look at this marvelous Temperance 
movement carried forward entirely by wo- 
men. And let me tell you, also, if all you 
know about it has been learned from Eastern 
papers, you are still in ignorance; forthe very 
good reason that they have not space enough 
to report everything, and cannot give you 
the details. It has a majesty, dignity and fer- 
vor surrounding it that is impossible to report 
fully in the space that even the New York 
dailies will give to it. Then there are but 
very few papers that correctly report it. You 
see the reporters have to be a little careful, 
because their instructions are from headquar- 
| ters. Here are the liquor dealers, an immense 
| and powerful organization, and here are the 





rate I will bring my r@marks to aclose by | women who have formed a Temperance Asso- 
saying that whether or not Woman in general | ciation, and the reporters between the two 
has aright tospeak and vote, I am perfectly | don’t want to give offense to either. That is 
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satisfied that Mrs. Livermore has both a right 
to speak and to vote. 

Mra. LIVERMORE then stepped forward 
and was received by a genuine outburst of 
applause. When it had subsided she made 
the following remarks: . 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Unless you 
have kevt pace with this development of Wo- 
man, with the steady progress of what is 
called “The Woman Movement,” I think 
you will be surprised when you come to look 
at the position that women occupy to-day, 
and to see the various movements that are 
going forward, the various enterprises that 
are in their hands, and the positions they are 
filling. Mr. Beecher referred to the time 


when he first began to speak in favor of the | 


Woman Movement. Why, since that time, 
between that date and now, there has been a 
revolution. It has been carried forward so 
peacefully, so quietly, so mightily, that the 
women of to-day cannot be compared with 
the women of that time. They are another 
sort of being. Born out of the great passion 
of the war, learning what they were when 
their beloved country was in peril, when the 


| perfectly natural. Ido not blame them, but 
| the parties who have control of the papers, 
| that they do not adopt some decisive stand- 
| point. 
| The obstacles caused by the prejudices 
| against Woman are many, and impede her 
progress in the rise to a larger and better 
| life. Ihave in my satchel, in my temporary 
| house in this city, a letter from a woman in 
Finland, which tel!s of the struggle of the Fin- 
| land women. There they are willing that a 
| woman should enter college and go through 
the regular course of study, but they are de- 
cidedly opposed to having them graduate with 
collegiate degrees and honors. 
| course, there is a fuss because women don’t 
stand that thing as well as they used to. 
[Laughter and applause.] GotoItaly. There 
is a struggle going on there among women for 
a higher education,almost simultaneously with 








a discoutent—a divine discontent, and I thank 


God for it. There is not, in my opinion, any 
progress possible until ther: is discontent 
| among our sex with the inferior and unjust 


| the abolition of the temporal power of the 
Pope. When the women can’t get their cray- 
ings for knowledge satisfied, there springs up 


= nee ang which the individual occupies. Our 
*ilgrim fathers would never have come out of 
| England into Holland, and then from there to 

this country, or bave helped us to accomplish 

what we have, were it not that they had been 

impelled by a divine discontent, which led 

them to sing and pray until they had got 
| something more saintly than the bonds of 
English laws and theological rigor, aud which 
true Christianity gave. |Applause.| I thank 
God for every movement which is being made 
by women for their uplifting, instruction and 
education. It is to mea most beautiful sign 
when any number of them meet for the con- 
sideration of a broader scope of questions, 
as in the Woman's Congress in New York last 
year, when the ladies came together fur the 
discussions of their wants, needs and duties. 
| On one of the Committees, to whom were given 
| the papers, there were found to be represent- 
ed six of the enlightened motherhood, who 
had come together in order that they might 


' 


| grandmothers, who had uot only raised their 
| own children, but were assisting their children 
| 


this connection an enlightened aute-natal 
standpoint, a moral standpoint and even a 
physiological position, which are not pos- 
sible to any class outside of our homes. 
At the same meeting there was another arti- 


as the Housekeeper and the Healthkeeper of 
her Infant,” “The Relations of Home and 
Public Life,’ “Woman’s Interest in the Tem- 
| perance Reform.” Allthese questions, which 
| have been previously ignored, were brought 
up in that Congress ofenlightened women,and 


rious aud earnest manner, It was a momen- 
tous time. I thought before this that I knew 


I refer, I sat on the platform amazed, lis- 
tening to a speech made by Catherine Beech- 
er, whose first attempt at speaking to a large 
audience was made on thatoccasion. Others 
addressed the assemblage, instructing moth- 
ers on the rearing of their children, and Cathe- 
| rine, to whom Gud has given no children, turn- 
ed her great motherly heart toward them and 
taught them their duties in a manner which 
both surprised and bewildered me. These 
facts which I have given will prove conclusive. 
ly to your minds, 1 think, that it isa part of 
Womau’s duty to instract both her own and 
the opposite sex in many things of which they 
are how most plainly ignorant. 

Ladies and gentlemen, will you allow me to 
speak a few momeuts about this Temperance 
crusade? I was for eight weeks in the thick- 
est of it, finding myself every night lecturing 
or preaching, when I would have to fulfill 
some engagement at another Temperance 
meeting in the morning. Sometimes they 
were obliged to carry me in a carriage after 
evening service some fifteen or eighteen miles 
to meet my next appointment. This Tem- 
perance Crusade in the West has settled a 
great number of the questions concerning 
licenses. Some have censured us for being 
too bold in going into saloons and praying. 
But we have plunged into the work upon the 
theory thatif for each one of those brutal and 
beastly men in those places some woman has 
| toendure him for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, we can stand his society 
for a few hours. And right here I may say 
that this theory applies in the voting case. 
It has been said that going to the polls will 
have the effect of degrading Woman. Nota 
bit of it. If a woman can endure to spend 
the greater portion of her life with a man, she 
can certainly stay at the polls with him fora 
few minutes and probably improve the tone of 
the election, too. (Laughter.| I thought of 
these reasons as I saw the first women of so- 
ciety going out from elegant homes in compa- 
nies of fifty, eighty and one hundred and for- 
ty, into saloons, and quietly and gently use 
whatever influence they could exert toward 
reclaiming the profligates whom they found 
there. At these times there would be a surg- 
ing in of all the roughs in the neighborhood. 
1 have read reports in the papers of disgrace- 
ful scenes that occurred during these meetings. 
I never saw any, though I have attended as 
many Temperance meetings in the West as 
probably any other woman. I think these 
rowdy scenes must be exceptional, forin every 
instance I witnessed, a quiet, a spell imme- 
diately fell over the rough, unwashed crea- 
tures when we would enter. And when the 
women would begin to sing their Tem- 
perance songs—where they have found the 
wonderful tunes and beautiful words which 
they sing in these saloon meetings is a mar- 
vel to me—these rough, profane, unwashed 
fellows could not refrain from weeping. Again 
and again men whose faces were bloated and 
whose eyes were bleared would instinctively 
lift their hats when the women would approach 
and it seemed impossible for them to keep 
their hats on when we were near them. 

Then, again, it is said when women are 
given the right to vote they are going to bea 
great deal away from their homes, and that 
their domestic duties and interests will suffer. 
What is going to take place? Have they not 
their hands full of work now? This theory 
is urged as if we were going to vote three hun- 





when women would go to vote, they would 
hang around tie polls and vote and vote and 
vote. [Laughter.] And instead of the sub- 
ject being treated as it should be, as being a 
matter of a very few moments, a woman going 
once in a while, it is talked of as if it were 
the business of a life-time. Now, I say that 
these women of the Western towns can leave 
their homes from day to day and no discord 
or trouble arise from it. Ihave been in the 
meetings of the women’s clubs where they 
| have appointed committees for the day. 
When one would be named, perhaps the an- 
swer would be: “Ihave no help in my family, 
and Iam obliged to go back and see to the 
dinner or supper.” Some woman would im- 
mediately say: “I will help you; we would 
be very glad to have your sons and daughters 





Then, of | join us at tea to-day.” Then the question 


would be asked, “Can such a woman go to- 
morrow to such and such a saloon ?” The an- 
swer probably would be, ‘I cannot, because I 
have no nurse girl to take care of my little 
children; my baby is just beginning to walk.” 
| Up jumps a bright looking girl and immedi- 
| ately volunteers her service, and the whole 
thing is settled. Instead of great complaints 
being made by the husband about the sour- 
ness of the bread that is going to be the every- 
day food when his wife is away from home, 
or crying babies or buttonless shirts, they 





discuss the domestic question. They were all , 


to raise a second generation. Women hold | 


cle on the “Mortality of Infants, or Woman | 


discussed in the most solemn, thoughtful, se- | 


all about women, but at that meeting to which | 


dred and sixty-five days in the year, and as if, | 


| were all pleased and felt proud of their wives 
that they should be working hard and en- 
deavoring to do 80 much good. Ever so many 
of these apparently great objectionable ques- 
tions settle themselves, and these formidable 
arguments have proved to be nothing at all. 
Ladies and gentlemen, | claim the right to 
vote on the ground that lam buman, that I am 
4 part of the community. I don’t care wheth- 
er you prove to me that the Fourteenth 
Amendment gives women the right to vote or 
not, or whether you prove to me that the Con- 
stitution gives them the right to vote or not. 
| All that is to be done is to convince our coun- 
trymen that women have an equal right to all 
the duties and privileges that demand a 
legal vote, and they will make it legal very 
shortly. [Applause.] So I never trouble my- 
self about the legal matter. I let it go. It will 
take care of itself. Just a8 soon as our hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers see that the 
whole claim is based upon justice—then we 
look to them to work out our cause for us. 
Women are not a class by themselves. Neither 
aremen. We are one class; &@ man is one- 
half, the woman is the other half. Woman is 
| not man’s mental or moral superior, neither 
is she his inferior. We are two halves of one 
whole, and that integer is mat.hood. Man has 
| qualities that woman lacks, and that she will 
continue to lack. Woman bas qualities, men- 
tal and moral, that man lacks, and will con- 
tinue to!ack. One is complement to the other, 
| and it wonld be just as sensible to take the 
rivet out of a pair of scissors and hold one 
piece up and say, “This is the superior part 
| of the scissors,” as it is to prove that Woman 
| is essentially different or superior or inferior 
;}toman. The two are necessary to the com- 
| pleteness of the whole, and an iujury to one 
| would be disastrous to the other. 

It is said that man is at the head. I won’t 
dispute this; but I say that a weman is a 
heart, and the two are necessary to the per- 
fection of a perfect being. It is said men are 
alljudgment. That may be so, but I have 
known some men whose judgment was noth- 
ing to boast of. [Laughter.] Woman is pos- 
sessed of special functional and emotional 
qualities. “Man is wisdom,” says Sweden- 
borg, ‘Woman is love.” These are the things 
we want joined together; we want the logical 
and the functional qualities, wisdom and love, 
united; the head must not go coldly alone, 
| the heart must go along with its vivifying 
warmth. 

I often pick up a paper and read along ar- 
ticle which endeavors to prove that women are 
inferior to men because they are not logical. 
I have heard Mr. Beecher, through one of his 
printed sermons, say that logic was not right, 
nine times out of ten, and I am sureI am right, 
being backed with such excellent authority 
japplause.| Man may with his logic feel his 
way. Logic premises conclusions, and when 
he reaches his conclusion he won’t go back on 
it—he will die first if he ishonest. Women are 
not as logical, I admit very frankly. Whether 
it would not be very bad reasoning to say that 
they would be more logical when they are fur- 
ther developed and disciplined and when they 
are better matured I am not prepared to say. 
I remember hearing, however, Dr. Edward 
Beecher at a Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Chicago, say that he had been often doubtful 
about the right or wrong in a matter that was 
exceedingly intricate and subtle; he would 
at last appeal to his wife, who would immedi- 
| ately decide for him, and he had very rarely in 
the course of his long acquaintance with her 
found that she was mistaken. Men are contin- 
ually dealing in large generalities. They like 
to rush forward into centuries and fix the des- 
tinies of the future. Women don’t care about 
generalizations, but they are very exact at de- 
tails, and they can take the argument up very 
nicely after men and followit. He with his 
generalizing powers, she with her skill at de- 
tails, the one having what the other lacks 
and vice versa. The man has great muscular 
strength; he is capital at building a house or 
organizing commerce or finance. The Woman’s 
is a nervous power, and though she may not 
be strong, she is nevertheless possessed of great 
powers of endurance. I have seen a small del- 
icate girl, when married, rear a large family and 
carry them each in their turn when babies in her 
arms for twenty-five years, and at the end of 
that time by the side of her sons and daugh- 
ters, you can’t tell whether she is their mother 
or elder sister. That experience would have 
killed the husband twenty times over. [Laugh- 
ter.| They are no good at that at all, and the 
majority of those here to-night who have 
raised families of children know that while our 
husbands—the heart of our hearts and the joy 
| of our life—are splendid elsewhere, they are 

no good there. 
| Then you will find that a woman has finer 
| moral insight, and is more quick to see the 
| right of a question than aman. See how it 
has been in St. Louis, when the government of 
the city took that hideous ulcer of society, 
prostitution, and brought it under the protec- 

tion of the law. They dared license it, and 
| then they dropped into the City Treasury every 
month something near $70,000 which came from 
| license fees, dropping it in foul with impurity. 
| The women of the city were aroused, although 
it wasa hideous subject for them to handle, 
| but they finally caused a 4 of the law. 
| The same plan was attempted in Chicago but 











| their faces I see they are but tombstones writ- 
ten all over with the obituary of a dead soul 
within. This is the explanation of the great 
moral insurrection of Woman, women are 
crying out all over the land, “O God, why 
| don’t men call upon us for our resources of 
love, that we may help them?” She had en. 
joyed a mother’s love and pleaded against the 
' cruel injustice of denying to her the control of 
her minor children. She gave avery touching 
account of a child whom she watched at the 
| gates of death through a long illness, turning 
a deaf ear to all of life’s luring calls for five 
long years “And shall I go,” she asked, “and 
supplicate the Massachusetts Legislature for 
the legal control of my child? No! Ill not 
move one inch.’’ [Thundering applause. ] 
She closed by quoting a vivid description of 
an ancient statue of Jupiter ae in sit- 
| ting posture, which, rising would have lifted 
| the whole temple with it. Thus Christianity 
| when it shall rise in its strength and perfected 
| majesty will lift the world. In its presence 
| shall live freedom, love, equality ; where there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male, nor female, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus. 8. L. 8. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
infallible. Or for his Lwproved Comepone and 
Pimpe_Le Remepy, the great Skin MepicriNne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B. C, 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bend St,, 
New York. 15—12t 


What every fourth person needs is some 
convenient, agreeable and prompt remedy for habitu- 
al Costivenese. “I would advise all those who are 
troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Headache, or any form of Indigestion, to use 
Dr. Hareison’s PeristaLttic LozENGEs.’’—Elisha 
Huntington, M. D., ex-Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. They are pleasant to the taste, and never 
require increase of dose to perfect acure. Trial Box 
30 cts. Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last 
price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—5t 

Boys from Nine to Fourteen Years of 
age can buy a matched suit (jacket, pants, and vest 
for $8.00. They area “job lot” from New York, and 
very cheap, Call and see them at Fenno’s, corner of 
Washington and Beach Sts. 23—1t 








The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 323 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
isan accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. S. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Evgland. 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hour 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


Risingsen 


ol OVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability an 
vacagaem, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
rye 

Morse Bros., Proprietors, 
CANTON, MASS. 





l4—ly 
DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. . 15—ly 








the women caused its suppression there. 
In concluding her address, which lasted 
nearly an hour, Mrs. Livermore said that one 
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RAGGED SOLES are 








| great influence for good which Woman would 
| possess when allowed to vote was her mighty 
| power of love. In all the years of the past 
Woman had not had a full sccpe for this power. 
| They had been told steadily that they were 

not needed in the great battle-field of life ; 

that men would fight the battle of life them- 

selves. That all they desired of women was 
| to sit quietly and pleasantly, have a good time, 
and be ready to receive them. Woman could 
| now say to man: ‘We have done your com- 

mand; we have sat apart on a little eminence 
called home, sometimes in suffering, some- 
| times in sorrow, sometimes in gladness. We 
have been watching all these years to see you 
/on in your journey.” Is it fair, asked Mrs. 
| Livermore, that these beloved men, dearer to us 
| than our lives, should go onward alone? We 
| have seen them going unattended to the battle- 

field of life, with the ammunition of their mor- 
| al defense, marching at a jaunty right-shoul- 
| der shift, as if there was no warfare going for- 
| ward or foe to be met, and we have seen terri- 

ble slaughter follow.’”? I have counted many 

going into life with bright and cheerful pros- 

pects and to-day I see they have come to their 
| journey’s end, though there are no dead or 
, burie’. I meet them often, and as I look into 


never seen in ENGLISH 
CHANNEL SHOES. 
These shoes are all the 


rage. Ladies, ask your 
CHAN NE denier for them. A dark 


line around the sole near the edge shows where the 
channel is cut. They cost no more, and wear longer. 
29 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and willcon~ 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila. 


gg pa ae te a 5 Pare ieee . 1 

NA, 2a leadi musica 

V O X Ait. > APA. cuinery liberal — 
made to canvassers for three months. 


Outfit furnished iree. Inquire for terms of GEO- 
WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass 
20—3teow 





} A piano and organ combined; 
Pianorgan. never requires tuning. Music 
dealers and all interested in a 

sic should know of this wonderful invention. Agen 





Wanted. Address GEO. WOODS & CO., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 21—3teow 
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